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Editorial 





Air Played on the N String 


Frank Lynwood Wren is about as musical name as you might ever 
be able to pluck a few diatonic chords on. Consider that felicitous 
series of N sounds. He was doubtless born under the Sign of the Harp. 
But there is an appropriateness in the melody of his name. The man 
at one time could play, somewhat individually to be sure, the violin; 
and with more art the organ and piano. He spent a season taking voice 
lessons, but the yield there was somewhat low. He was no less ac- 
complished in sports: basketball, baseball, volleyball, and tennis. 

He was born in Yorkville, Tennessee. When he was thirteen the 
Wren family moved to Martin. He entered the McFerrin Preparatory 
School. He graduated in 1911 and that fall entered Sewanee. There 
ensued four years as happy as hard work would permit. He had no 
allergy to any of his courses, and a major fondness for mathematics. 
It was at Sewanee that Wren decided upon teaching as a career. There 
was in the class beneath him a young man from Nashville whose peace of 
mind was being endangered by a course in mathematics cruelly exacted 
of him by the College. Something about the fellow appealed to Wren, and 
he used a good many hours easing him over the rough spots. The boy’s 
father heard of it, sent for Wren, and employed him as counselor and 
tutor for the son. It was an agreeable experience and toward the end of 
the year Wren wrote his mother that he had decided to become a teacher 
since that would enable him to get both pay and enjoyment out of 
his work. The plot of the episode bears a delightful O. Henry climax. 
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The student he coached, in due season, became a trustee of Peabody 
College. 

Wren graduated at Sewanee in 1915, at Peabody (M.A.) in 1925, 
at Chicago (Ph.D.) in 1930. His first teaching, mathematics naturally, 
was in the high school at Martin, Tennessee. His second was two years 
on the staff of McFerrin Preparatory School; which provided him 
with one of life’s happier bonuses since it was there that he met and 
married his fellow staff member, Alleyne Talley. His third was a 
period of three years in the McCallie School, Chattanooga. Since 1927 
he has been Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics on the staff 
of Peabody. 

And there at Peabody he watches the sun fall gently down the earlier 
stages of the western slope. He has accumulated professional honors, 
a great host of personal friends, two fine daughters, and some highly 
desirable grandchildren. He has been prolific in the printed pages with 
which he has endowed posterity. He belongs both in the tradition and 
the reality of George Peabody College for Teachers. He has been paid, 
some in money, but more in nobler coin. 
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Journey to Cambridge 


CLIFTON L. HALL 
The George Peabody College for Teachers 


The great English lexicographer, Samuel Johnson, once declared, 
“Sir, it is a great thing to dine with the Canons of Christ Church.” I 
have no doubt of it, though this signal honor has never fallen to me. 
The nearest I have ever come to it was when I lunched with the Fellows 
of Peterhouse underneath smoke-blackened oak beams that date back. 
to the fourteenth century. All Cambridge men of my acquaintance are 
certain that this was really a far greater distinction than dining at any 
of the Oxford colleges, Christ Church included. They assure me that 
Peterhouse is the oldest and smallest of the Cambridge colleges; the two 
distinctions are seemingly of equal importance. 

My journey to Cambridge began at Manchester and was made in 
February, a month when the English climate, rarely describable as 
balmy, is at its damp and chilly worst. From an atlas I find that the 
distance is a mere 135 miles “as the crow flies,” but obviously no crows 
were consulted when the railroad was laid out between the two places. 
I am told that Cambridge can be approached from the south or from 
the north with few changes of trains, but Manchester lies in a north- 
westerly direction from there; consequently the changes can be many 
and hours can be spent in the raw, windy air of station platforms with 
nothing to do but consume more and more of the ubiquitous strong- 
brewed tea, peddled in thick earthenware cups. 

Leaving Manchester at twenty minutes past ten in the morning, we 
zig-zagged towards East Anglia, changing trains at Crewe and again 
at Bletchley. Periodically the little toy engine drawing us uttered a 
shrill toot to warn all and sundry of its approach. We labored up each 
slope with much puffing and straining and then ran down the opposite 
in grand style assisted by gravity. Dusk came on at about four in the 
afternoon as we jogged along through miles and miles of brussels 
sprouts, all waiting to be harvested and served half-drowned on a 
million English tables. I thus learned the source of one of the three 
vegetables from which there is virtually no escape at an English dinner. 
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Finally, in the dim and foggy half-light, we dragged into Cambridge at 
ten minutes past five. 

On leaving the railway station, my first impression was that of 
facing a charging army, all mounted on bicycles. Just about every 
Cantabrigian, male or female, young or old, has a bicycle and uses it 
to go any distance whatever. In the crowd, students were conspicuous 
with their short, black undergraduates’ gowns and their woollen scarves 
flying in the breeze. The Cambridge student, his hair long and usually 
unkempt, “full of strange oaths and bearded like a pard,” would be a 
striking figure anywhere; dressed in his gown and scarf and mounted on 
a bicycle he looks like something from outer space. 

A friend in Manchester who is himself a graduate of Cambridge had 
advised the Lion Hotel as a place where I would be comfortably housed 
and well fed; he had told me that it was located in Petty Cury, and that 
Petty Cury was the name of a street. So I managed to hail a taxi and 
told the driver to take me to the Lion. He proved to be adept at dodging 
and charged bravely into the traffic, getting me to my destination with- 
out so much as grazing a bicycle. He even navigated Petty Cury with 
ease, which caused me wonderment, since that street is so narrow that 
only one vehicle can pass at a time and it twists and turns alarmingly. 
It evidently has long had a reputation for accidents. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, King Edward VII Professor of English Literature at 
Cambridge from 1912 to 1943, in an avuncular epistle published in 
1914 in Chanticlere, the magazine of the undergraduates of Jesus Col- 
lege, warns an imaginary undergraduate named Frederic about “driv- 
ing his motor-bike” : 


Nor glut its homicidal fury 

With holocausts in Petty Cury. 
(Petty Cury’s denizen 

Has his rights, like other men: 
Though he be obscene to view, 
Heav’n made him as well as you.) 


The Lion proved to be a rather quaint but comfortable hotel. My 
first impression was that of a Idt of large white chinaware knobs on 
doors and cupboards, also numerous bell-pulls. Aided by an obsequious 
porter, I got my luggage up to my room and then disposed of the usual 
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English mutton chop and boiled vegetables followed by pie (“tart” I 
should say) flooded with yellow custard. These preliminaries did not 
take much time and I next ventured outside to see Cambridge by lamp- 
light. Oxford University is situated in one part of a fairly large and 
rather dirty city. Cambridge, on the other hand, practically makes up 
the town (or whatever it is called) of Cambridge. Consequently the 
newcomer who wanders around the streets of Cambridge is all the time 
turning a corner and coming unexpectedly upon yet another venerable 
stone building with its archways, walls, and ornamental towers. 

I had gone only a little way up Petty Cury when I found myself in 
front of Heffer’s, the famous bookstore. Naturally this was closed when 
I discovered it, but I made a mental note that it was to be visited the 
first thing after breakfast on the morrow. So I strolled around Cam- 
bridge rather aimlessly, enjoying the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
architecture, particularly where the light and shadow caused by the 
street lamps brought out strikingly the designs made by the chisels of 
long-forgotten stonemasons. Probably the most impressive sight of all 
was the Great Gate and the fountain of Trinity. Finally I returned to 
the Lion and settled down to spend the rest of the evening observing the 
Cantabrigians in their native habitat. 

One enters the Lion from the street directly into what Americans call 
a lobby. This is a large room with low tables and comfortable easy 
chairs scattered about and it evidently forms a gathering place for 
students and natives, as well as for tourists in season. As my visit took 
place in February, the tourists were few if any, and I was able to see the 
place under something like normal conditions. Seating myself as incon- 
spicuously as possible in a large easy chair, | looked and listened and 
was abundantly rewarded for my pains. 

At a few minutes after seven, students began to arrive, still wearing 
their short, black undergraduates’ gowns. They had parked their 
bicycles outside and they hung their gowns up in the tap-room, from 
which they emerged, each carrying a mug of ale. Before long there 
was a group of seven or eight students seated around one of the tables, 
and I learned that the principal purpose of these gatherings is con- 
versation. The ale was sipped slowly and with evident relish and served 
merely as an accompaniment to the discussion. 


Some months previously, I had been surprised to notice that in 
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British universities there appears to be no restriction on the consumption 
of beer and wine. In every university cafeteria or dining-room (I should 
probably say, “In every university refectory”) that I visited, beer and 
wine were sold by the waiters to students and faculty both. The 
British attitude in this regard is pretty well expressed in the following 
statement by Sir Walter Raleigh—lI refer to the Professor of English 
Literature and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, from 1904 to 
1922, not to the gentleman who put his cloak down in the mud for 
Queen Elizabeth the first to walk on. The passage is taken from a 
letter written on April 24, 1918, to J. Theodore Dodd, Esq., J. P. 
During World War I, certain well-meaning people had attempted 
to introduce in Oxford a regulation prohibiting the sale and con- 
sumption of alcohol. Replying to a request for his support, Sir 
Walter wrote, “A certain amount of freedom to go wrong is essential 
in a university, where men are learning, not to obey, but to choose.” 

Comfortably ensconced in my easy chair in the lobby of the Lion and 
listening attentively, I overheard an easy interchange of opinions on a 
variety of topics, politics domestic and foreign, economics, history, 
literature and drama—nothing seemed to be outside the purview of 
these bearded young sages. They were obviously no respecters of 
persons and no cows were sacred to them. Beliefs political, religious, or 
anything else were denounced or dismissed with a laugh or a shrug; 
established reputations were massacred with no show of pity. They 
were brash and opinionated young undergraduates, much like under- 
graduates anywhere else. 


And they were of all types. Some were loud voiced and spoke to 
be heard by everyone in the room as well as to put their ideas across; 
“But, my deah old chap, you simply cawn’t infer that.” At the other 
extreme there was the more modest youth, hesitant about being too 
assertive, yet having opinions of his own and being ready to express 
them. I asked myself where “group dynamics” belonged in all this 
eager and spontaneous discussion and was unable to answer my own 
question. As I went up to my room later in the evening, I felt that I 
had discovered one of the sources of a Cambridge education. Not only 
in the lobby of the Lion, but in dozens of other places within and without 


* A Selection from the Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh, edited by Lady Raleigh. London: 
Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1928. p. 194. 
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the colleges, similar discussion goes on. Youthful opinions experience 
the shock of sharp challenge, superficial knowingness is shown up for 
what it is, and wits get sharpened in the process. 

Immediately after breakfast on the following morning I left the 
Lion and walked the few steps up Petty Cury to Heffer’s. I had read 
in one of Harold J. Laski’s letters to Justice Holmes that, in January 
1922, he discovered in the shilling box outside Heffer’s a first edition 
of Coleridge’s Friend with the name of Henry Crabb Robinson on the 
fly leaf, that he waited a few days, rubbed out the price, and then sold 
it back to Heffer for two pounds.’ Needless to say, I found nothing in 
the box comparable to what Laski found twenty-four years previously. 
Perhaps the dealer had become more cautious in the interval; I do not 
know. Yet I can say that I have never been in another bookstore where 
the whole staff were so well-informed about books, both new and 
second-hand, nor have I ever seen such a wonderful variety of books 
displayed. 

One needs to remember that the British are, by and large, a nation 
of readers. It is not at all calculated to increase our own self-esteem, but 
it is none the less true, that Britain, with fewer than 50,000,000 in- 
habitants, publishes approximately twice as many books each year 
as the United States with its population of nearly 170,000,000. The 
reading habits of the British over the years result in more libraries 
being left to be broken. up and sold than is the case here. For this 
reason, the booklover can have a perfectly wonderful time in Britain. 
Add to this the fact that, by American standards, second-hand books 
are surprisingly cheap in Britain. 

My only regret was that I could not spend a good part of several 
days at Heffer’s and at some of the book-stalls in other parts of the 
town as well. But in the limited time at my disposal I was able to pick 
up several volumes that I wanted, each containing (instead of a little 
sticker in the lower right-hand corner of the inside cover) a bookmark 
made of pink cardboard and carrying in red letters the inscription, 
“This book comes from Heffer’s Bookshop, the Bookshop that is known 
all over the world. Petty Cury CAMBRIDGE England.” That book- 
shop deserves to be “known all over the world” and it is rightly situated 





? Holmes-Laski Letters 1916-1935, edited by Mark De Wolfe Howe. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1953. Volume 1, p. 480. 
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among the buildings of the university that gave the world Bacon, Milton, 
Newton, Wordsworth, Byron, and a host of only slightly lesser lights. 

Tearing myself away from Heffer’s (for there are a great many 
things to see in Cambridge and my time was limited) I strolled along 
the Cam to see the Backs, park-like grounds with shady walks, lawns, 
and gardens facing the colleges that own them across the river. These 
scenes are photographed thousands of times and from every possible 
angle each season by tourists whose itineraries are planned to include 
Cambridge, particularly when the spring flowers are in bloom. Un- 
fortunately my visit was too early for the daffodils, yet the lawns here 
were lush and of the same intense green that they are everywhere else 
in England. The Cam is not an impressive river; it is narrow and 
flows slowly. In America it would be classified as a creek or branch. 
Some famous bridges cross it. To me, the most interesting was the 
Clare Bridge with its row of large stone balls along the parapet. Ability 
to count these correctly was long the traditional test of one’s stability 
when returning from a wine-party. 

The Fitzwilliam Museum next attracted my attention. This contains 
wonderful collections of paintings, of china, and of more or less obsolete 
musical instruments. Some of the portraits look quite familiar; the 
beholder has seen so many reproductions of them, even in textbooks. 
The visitor to an art gallery or museum is almost invariably at the same 
disadvantage; there is so much to be seen, all crowded into so little 
space and in so little time. He emerges with the inevitable confused 
impression of a great deal of color and vague form and that is about 
all. At the risk of appearing parochial, I must admit that I have got 
far more real enjoyment of an artist’s skill from looking at the six 
Grant Wood murals in the Montrose Hotel in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, than I 


did in the Fitzwilliam Museum, or for that matter in the whole National 
Gallery in London. 


From the Fitzwilliam I proceeded to Peterhouse; this is only a few 
minutes’ walk. I had arranged to meet Professor D. W. Brogan at one 
o'clock, so I asked for him at the Porter’s Lodge under the main gate and 
was directed to his rooms. Interestingly enough, when one calls a 
Cambridge college by telephone, the Porter answers—if he happens 
to be in his lodge at the time. There seem to be no telephones in the 
rooms, which arrangement struck me as excellent. Cambridge scholars 
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have for centuries been engaged in pushing back the frontiers of 
knowledge, and the one thing desirable is freedom from interruptions. 
Students come to Cambridge to read and study in the scholarly atmos- 
phere, not to chase from room to room, hither and yon, hounded by 
jangling bells, roll-calls, quizzes, and fraternity meetings. Centuries 
ago it was decided at Cambridge that students need time and oppor- 
tunity to read and to think about what they have read; to talk about it 
with companions of their own age and, from time to time, with eminent 
scholars; then to read and think some more. Experience extending over 
some 600 years has shown that, while this is not the only way nor the 
whole way to get an education, it is nevertheless sound. The world-wide 
prestige of a Cambridge degree bears testimony to the wisdom of this 
practice. 

I found Professor Brogan to be an energetic, genial, and warm- 
hearted Scot, with the Scot’s characteristic talent for making a stranger 
welcome. Before we had talked for very long, I began to feel as though 
we had known each other for quite some time. Professor Brogan has 
visited America often, occasionally for an extended stay. He knows our 
country and its people. For much of his adult life, he avers, he has 
been studying the American people and expounding their institutions 
and achievements to a frequently skeptical and sometimes even hostile 
audience in Britain and on the Continent of Europe.’ His little volume, 
The American Character, is one of the most sympathetic and accurate 
appraisals to come from the pen of a European. 

Our conversation began in his study, surrounded by an enormous 
accumulation of books, pamphlets, and periodicals of one sort and 
another. Yet he seemed to know exactly where everything was and put 
his hand unerringly on whatever he wished to consult. From here, we 
walked over to the hall where the fellows lunch together and our 
talk was continued at table and over the coffee-cups afterwards. It 
was a rare experience, lunching with the Fellows of Peterhouse. 

My train for Manchester left Cambridge at 2:35 in the afternoon. I 
had been led to believe that there would be fewer changes than on the 
journey down but found that there were four! First we stopped at Ely 
where I got a good view of the cathedral—“Ely’s lofty fane.” It is very 


* See his article, “The End of Illusion,” in The Yale Review for December, 1957, especially 
page 161. 
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tall and presents a bizarre mixture of Saxon, Norman, and early 
English architectural types, the total effect heavy and overpowering, I 
thought. Flocks of jackdaws were circling around or perching on its 
towers, which resemble nothing so much as a lot of chimney pots. 
The Czech dramatist, Karel Capek, observes of Ely that, “The jackdaws 
round the towers are perhaps the souls of sacristans who during their 
life haunted the church.” 

More changes were to come; at Peterborough where there is a 
cathedral neither so lofty nor so ugly as the one at Ely, then at Retford, 
and then at Sheffield. At each place there was a tiresome wait on a cold, 
damp, and wind-swept platform, and more of the inevitable tea in the 
same thick, white cups in an effort to ward off chills. Finally, at 10:15 
in the evening, the last lap of my journey was completed when the train 
pulled into Manchester. 


‘Karel Capek, Letters from England. London: Geoffrey Bles, 1944. p. 93. 
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Why Should Professional Education 
of Teachers Resist its Basic Subject 
Matter? 


C. B. SMITH 
Troy State College 
Troy, Alabama 


A current criticism of the teacher training institution is that prospec- 
tive teachers are required to take too many courses related to the pro- 
fession and that they consequently emerge as teachers with too little 
knowledge of the subjects they are to teach. It is my contention that, 
at a time when technological advance has outstripped man’s ability to 
adjust to the environment, at a time when he lives erratically and neurot- 
ically with insecurity and anxiety, there is in fact need for more and 
better planned professional education so that teachers might emerge 
better equipped to understand the developing men and women with 
whom they work and to give them, too, basic understandings of them- 
selves and others for their own happier adjustment to what seems to be 
a world on the verge of destruction. 

Albert Einstein once wrote that the answer to the world’s problems 
is in the hearts of men. The teacher must be prepared to work with 
not only the minds but also the hearts of youth. It is therefore my 
further contention that the traditional four-year training program is in- 
sufficient and that, in an extended six-year program, greater emphasis 
must be given to the behavioral sciences as related to the teaching pro- 
fession. While it may be true that in the past some professional courses 
have been improperly, incompetently, or not functionally taught, there 
is surely no less need for professional education. In fact, there is 
greater need than ever before. 

To begin with it should be explained the education of the teacher 
on the undergraduate level is like ancient Gaul; it has been divided 
into three parts. For the sake of emphasis on the practical phases, 
however, there is a tendency now to divide the curriculum into four 
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parts in some institutions. There are (1) liberal or general educa- 
tion; (2) training of an extended, scholarly nature in the subject area 
to be taught; (3) education in the behavioral sciences as related to 
the teaching profession; (4) instruction in skills in managing a class- 
room, working with children, and supervising the learning process. 
This pattern has grown up through the years of public school develop- 
ment and applies mainly to the undergraduate education of a teacher. 
The description is general and does not imply a static condition. No two 
programs for educating a teacher are identical. It is out of this organi- 
zation, however, that one chief current criticism of teacher education 
emerges. 

As indicated above, several groups have contended for the actual 
reduction of the curriculum of specifically professional training, which 
would be (3) and (4) above. For these contenders, the teacher educat- 
ing institutions requiring the least amount of professional education for 
teachers possess a certain reserve of virtue. The stated reason for this 
reduction is to allow a modification of the curriculum in the direction 
of allowing a broader curriculum for (2) above. The contention is, of 
course, that such a revision would strengthen the education of teachers. 

To offset the arguments for limiting that part of teacher training that 
moves education toward a scientific basis and makes teaching a pro- 
fession, several surveys have been made to show that professional train- 
ing required “is not excessive.” In fact, it appears that only one-fifth to 
one-fourth of the total curriculum of the country consists of professional 
education. One gathers from the manner in which these conclusions are 
stated that those responsible for professional education have permitted 
themselves to accept a defensive position. These defenses are, of 
course, against those who contend that a larger share of the college 
curriculum should be given to “subject matter,” or something to teach. 


The purpose of what follows is to deal with the background of this 
unnecessarily defensive position on the part of those who teach teach- 
ers. In passing, | might testify that I have never known a teacher of 


. 


teachers who depreciated the importance of knowing “something to 
teach.” The teacher of teachers is also an advocate of a good general 
or liberal education, as indicated in (1). It ought to be granted in 
the interest of truth that some four-year graduates do come forth from 
all programs without being very scholarly and also without knowing 
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much about how to perform in their profession. Scholarly achievement 
and professional competency depend upon many factors. 

Some of the above remarks explain what the argument is about, but 
let us raise a new question. Why should the teaching profession resist 
that basic subject matter which makes it a profession? In this time 
of trial we simply cannot, we must not ignore the “explosion of knowl- 
ledge” within the “life sciences.” Certain knowledge within this rapidly 
expanding field of science is now designated as the behavioral sciences. 
The dominant source of the subject matter for the professional educa- 
tion of teachers and other related groups is these behavioral sciences. 
This term is now coming into general use in the literature on teacher 
education. John Dewey referred to them in his Sources of a Science 
of Education as the “human sciences,” and he defined them as psy- 
chology, biology, and sociology and their sub-divisions. The life 
sciences and the behavioral sciences are, of course, products of higher 
education. 


The splitting of the atom and other spectacular developments in the 
physical sciences may have obscured for many people the fact that there 
have also been similar developments in the life sciences, inclusive of 
the behavioral sciences. It is significant in this connection that one of 
the five fields of interest chosen by the well-financed Ford Foundation 
was and is the behavioral sciences. Grants-in-aid have been made to 
scores of centers and individuals for purposes of research in this field 
as well as to the support of efforts to apply such knowledge. The 1957 
report of the Foundation records that during the six-year period, 1951- 
1957, the program, exclusive of mental health, accounted for 218 grants 
totaling nearly $24 million to 85 institutions in the United States and 
abroad. In addition to the above, the Foundation opened a Center for 
the Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford University 
in 1954. In 1958-59, this Center had in residence 230 fellows from 28 
American colleges and foreign countries. 

The above citation is given only as ane example of developments in 
the field of these sciences. Much more goes on outside the efforts of 
this Foundation. In the related field of child growth and development, 
the yield of information is overwhelming. Should the teacher of teachers 
neglect these developments? 


The competent critics of teacher education should appraise the ef- 
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fectiveness of the use of these sources in the education of teachers. The 
big new question is now how much or how little of this knowledge is 
used, but how pertinent and functional it is in helping the teacher to 
understand human behavior. It is these sciences that throw light on 
human growth, the learning process, human relations, and the function- 
ing of society's institutions. The criticism has been made and sustained 
that the teacher of teachers is actually neglecting these sources. This 
criticism for some reason is not among the ones now so generously set 
forth by the recent critics. 

When one views the social scene today it would appear that there 
is a greater need to be equipped with ability to meet the social and 
personal situations in teaching than ever before. The large framework 
of the situation is the American commitment to teach all the children 
of all the people in the public schools. These come to school with a 
great variety of backgrounds. They come from illiterate homes, 
poor homes, broken homes, and from middle-class and well-to-do homes. 
They come from the homes of first and second generation immigrants, 
and from a variety of races, creeds, and colors. The teacher must know 
his subject, as any teacher of teachers will admit, but unless he can 
analyze and manipulate a variety of challenges in human behavior, he 
will fail. As a 1958 report of the very conservative committee on teacher 
training of the National Council of Independent Schools says in part 
in speaking of the beginning teacher: 


“As a secondary school teacher, he is not a scholar in paradise but a man 
in a tough, demanding personal situation which requires all the resources 
he can muster. Hence, from the very start he is deeply concerned with 
questions of strategy, the never-ending search for the best ways and means 
of doing the job. From the start, he is faced with a bewildering range 
of queries. What are the most suitable materials for the group which 
he is to teach? How can these materials best be organized both logically 
in terms of subject matter and psychologically in terms of student interest 
and curiosity?” 


This is only a small portion of the range of queries cited by the 
report for a group of teachers outside the public school system who 
have come to recognize the importance in their classrooms of a func- 
tional knowledge of the science of human behavior. 

In fact, the evidence is overwhelming that teachers must be equipped 
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with understandings of human behavior and with skills in applying these 
understandings in very challenging situations. The data now being 
publicized concerning the mental] health of our people is related to the 
education of teachers in the behavioral sciences. As far back as 1929, 
in a Kappa Delta Pi lecture, mentioned above, John Dewey said: 


“The increasing number of insane and neurotics is itself evidence of 
great failure and evil in our educational processes, parental and scholastic 
... » Conventional and traditional methods, in instruction and discipline, 
are continuously engaged in manufacturing morbid fixtures and disloca- 
tions. A knowledge of social psycholegy in connection with psychiatry, 
both being used to interpret the processes of normal psychological activity, 


are indispensable to any rounded and scientific content for educational 
activity.” 


There have been great developments in the field of psychiatry since 
1929, and the theory is still advanced that maladjustment goes back to 
improper conditioning in childhood. 

Another writer, but a layman so far as education is concerned, makes 
some pertinent observations about the current mental health problem 


in the schools. Writing in America as a Civilization, Max Lerner com- 
ments as follows: 


“The old school task of making the pupils literate has been replaced by the 
new task of enabling them to cope with the problems of emotional health. 
The principal difficulty is no longer with the three R’s and with laying a base 
for an effective technical culture; it is with the student’s understanding of 
his own drives, and with his discovery of his identity, and with guiding 
him through the curve of his emotional growth.” 


The recently rising tide of juvenile problems gives much support to 
this layman’s opinion. He goes further to observe that the public school 
is the only source of psychiatric help for the child, but that what it does 
provide does not meet the need. He cites a report by a teachers’ group 
in New York which points out that “‘an average of three children in each 
class will sooner or later require institutional care because of emotional 
and mental breakdown, but the educational budget allows three minutes 
of guidance per child during an entire term.” 


The teachers cannot be expected to fill this gap entirely in the school 


*Max Lerner, America as a Civilization. Simon and Shuster, New York, 1957. p. 739 ff. 
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system. The situation demands trained personnel to assist with these 
problems. The whole condition nevertheless stresses the great necessity 
for good training in the behavioral sciences on the part of the teachers 
and other school personnel. Naturally, the heart of their professional 
training is in those sciences which help in understanding human growth 
and behavior. Under these circumstances should the question be: Is the 
amount of professional education excessive? Should we not instead 
ask: Is the amount sufficient? [s it well selected? Is it functionally 
taught? 

Many attempts have been made to answer these questions. In a paper 
read at the meeting of the National Education Association’ in New 
Orleans more than twenty years ago, W. W. Charters said, among many 
other things: 


“The currently required courses in psychology and educational psychology 
with credit content of six to ten semester hours are respectable descrip- 
tions of the analysis of the human mind into the processes of sensation, per- 
ception, and memory with a slim chapter on the emotions, the abstract rules 
of habit formation, and the principles of the learning process. But when one 
compares these pallid analyses of the human mind with the squirming, 
laughing. crying children that face the teacher, the verbal descriptions of 
the textbooks are unrecognizable and futile. The approximate equivalent 
of nothing is said in the texts about conflicts, complexes, inferiority, prestige, 
phantasies. maladjustment, ambitions, rivalries, repressions, inhibitions, 
friendships, submission, ascendency, and the scores of phases of psycho- 
logical experience which drive the child and influence his behavior with 
irresistible power.” 


Besides this and more, this teacher of teachers goes on to say that 
“the expanding wealth of data in the fields of clinical psychology and 
psychiatry are a completely closed book to teachers so far as teacher 
training institutions are concerned.” 

It is such criticism as this one illustrates that should be the concern 
of teachers and those who educate them. Until the issue raised here is 
resolved, the idea of placing a ceiling on professional education should 
be dismissed as irrelevant. 

As indicated above, the balance among the parts of the program is a 
dynamic balance. It is affected by the demands on the school and on 


*National Education Association. Addresses and Proceedings, New Orleans, 1937. p. 609 ff. 
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the teacher. If behavioral problems in the schools and in the communi- 
ties are more numerous and crucial, the human engineering skills within 
the schools receive more and greater challenges. The high school 
teacher who has prepared to teach science may have his knowledge of 
his subject challenged, but it is entirely possible that the greater chal- 
lenge may involve his knowledge of human behavior and his skill in 
manipulating it. As indicated already, the greater problem may be 


how best to use his knowledge of his subject in the changing of human 
behavior. 


At the present time, there is abundant evidence that this post-war 
period characterized by rapid change, uneven prosperity, and a popu- 
lation explosion is creating social disorders which bear heavily upon 
the schools and related institutions. Attention is called to the fact that 
the annual delinquency rate among juveniles between ten and seven- 
teen years of age has moved from one per cent to two per cent since 
World War II. 

On the heels of all these developments comes, as we have seen, the 
argument that a limit should be placed over how much a teacher in 
training should learn about those basic areas that throw light on 
problems being created. It would be more sensible to contend that a 
prospective teacher cannot be educated within a four-year curriculum. 
We must move toward five and six-year programs in order to make room 
for a better general education, more scholarly achievement in a special- 
ized field, and a far more rigorous grounding in professional educa- 
tion with the life sciences as a foundation, and far more thorough expe- 
rience in supervised interneship teaching, practice teaching, laboratory 
experiences or whatever we choose to call it. The time obviously has 
come to give up the idea that a teacher can be prepared in four years. 

This means also that the time has come to drop the petty, irrelevant 
issues about teacher education which now obsess some people, and to 
begin to raise new and more fundamental questions having to do with 
the profession. There are some real defects in the program, but they 


are difficult to see until the fog of irrelevancy clears away. We should 
clear it away. 
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“Double Standard” in the 
Elementary School 


W. RICHARD HARGROVE 


University of Oklahoma 


Where American public schoois have uniform standards, these 
standards are uniformly low. The logic of such a statement is impelling 
when one is reminded that standards employed in classifying pupils 
for instruction and promotion must facilitate the progression through 
the public schools of substantially all the children of all the people. 
The obvious alternative would result in relatively high standards which 
could be met only by a small proportion of pupils. No one seriously 
believes that our people would be willing to give up the ideal of uni- 
versal education. 

The fixed or absolute measures implied by the term standards do not 
seem appropriate when applied to dynamic processes and highly vari- 
able children in classrooms. Perhaps a better term is objectives. Ob- 
jectives in this sense can be useful in defining desired behavior and 
directing learning activities. For example, an objective in reading 
might be “to know the common sound variations of consonants (car, 
ceiling, game, gem).” Educational success can perhaps better be 
gauged through the use of descriptive objectives than by the application 
of arbitrary standards. 

Not always recognized is the existence of a “double standard” in 
almost all of our elementary schools. Our present teaching objectives 
are set according to what research and other sources suggest as the 
normal expectations from children of a particular age group. A sig- 
nificant proportion of our children surpass these “high standards,” and 
many more probably could. It is no news, however, that children are 
strikingly different, and it is reasonable to assume that about as many 
cannot as can satisfy the more demanding objectives. So in order to 
“pass” the children to the next grade, other objectives must be planned 
for achievement below the “normal expectations”’ of the age group. The 
inevitable accompaniment of such a double standard is great diversity 
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of academic achievement with all the instructional difficulties and con- 
fusion appurtenant thereto. Differences among children become more 
pronounced the longer they are in the elementary school. 

We are justly concerned with the intellectual rigor of our schools. 
When school achievement is geared to low level objectives, pupils and 
teachers suffer the consequences. Pupils need continuous motivation 
through challenge toward their own optimal progress and growth. To 
do a professionally satisfying and responsible job, the teacher needs to 
be able to have objectives for his pupils which are both stimulating and 
attainable. 

Efforts have been made to allow each pupil to set his own level of 
achievement in terms of the limits of his abilities. If a teacher had 
only one pupil, or even a very small group, it might be practicable to 
plan objectives for each individual—this despite the confusion which 
has resulted from the difficulties in ascertaining abilities in various areas 
of the curriculum. While there are ways in which the skilful teacher 
can individualize instruction, even the best teacher is handicapped by 
the great variability among pupils who make up the usual class. A quick 
look at some of our state legislatures reveals the argument over whether 
or not to reduce the average class size from thirty to twenty-five! We 
must, then, find better ways of educating unique individuals using some- 
thing like our present resources. 

Having deplored the existence and effect of the “double standard” in 
education, the purview here is to suggest one condition which can con- 
tribute to its elimination. This condition is that children brought to- 


gether for instructional purposes be more alike with respect to learning 
abilities. 


ACHIEVEMENT GROUPING 


The classification of pupils for instruction in the elementary school 
might be on the basis of their learning abilities. Their learning abili- 
ties depend on many intangibles, including mental development, ma- 
turity, past experiences, interests, and motivation. But these intangibles 
can be demonstrated through learning activities calculated to help them 
achieve objectives appropriate for the group. 

Objectives might well be organized in terms of achievement levels, as 
are frequently found in variations of the “ungraded elementary school 
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plan.” Thus children would achieve common objectives prior to begin- 
ning another level. That they might have differed significantly in their 
rate of progress to this point does not change their essential similarity 
when beginning new objectives. Even so, the idea here is not to treat all 
children alike. The instructional advantages inherent in a more man- 
ageable range of educational achievement give promise to the teacher 
of even greater opportunities to help develop the individuality of each 
child. 

Allowing the child to progress on the basis of having successfully 
met the challenges of a given level should encourage him to set his own 
pace; the bright youngster would not have to wait for his age mates to 
“catch up.” More growth would be needed by some children before 
higher level learning could occur. But children would not be “socially 
promoted” if they had not met the appropriate objectives. Individuals 
somewhat alike in learning abilities and motivation would be encour- 
aged toward their own best efforts. 


OBJECTIVES 


A key question relates to the objectives to which so much attention 
has been given. What are the sources of these objectives? Presumably 
each teacher has rather well formulated objectives appropriate to his 
grade level, however imperfectly these are met by the highly variable 
pupils in a given class. Even with our present school organization we 
might assume that the teachers in a school or system have continuity 
between the objectives in one grade level and the next. That such is not 
altogether the case has recently been documented.* 

Perhaps the failure to articulate objectives can be excused, partially 
at least, because the objectvies have not been widely attainable or were 
at such a low level as to be practically meaningless. Now, however, it 
seems practicable to draw upon experience with a given age group, the 
results of research, and published materials to establish objectives to 
be achieved by each normal child in a school before progressing to the 
next higher level. The level of expected achievements might rise because 
of the greater teaching effectiveness possible under such a plan. 


* Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, A Look at Continuity in the 
School Program, 1958 Yearbook (Washington: the Association, 1958), pp. 260-270. 
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EVALUATION 
Teachers would need to have clearly in mind the kinds of behaviors 
which indicate that a child has achieved the objectives of each level. 
The attainment of these objectives might be discerned through the use 
of standardized achievement tests, teacher-made tests, and observations 
of classroom performance. Each child would be progressing at his own 


rate, and there would appear to be little need for grade designations or 
“failures” as such. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


In attempting to indicate a better use of objectives, it would be 
folly not to recognize the still present need for special educational 
provisions. There would be some children who, because of unusually 
rapid or slow mental development, would not find the objectives of the 
elementary school suitable to their needs. This would undoubtedly be 
the case even though the arrangement suggested for achievement group- 
ing is flexible and should accommodate the great majority of children 
in school. Special help, then, would be needed by the child whose 
learning abilities are such that he is over-age and feels the pressure 
of failure that “social promotion” was designed to obviate. 

The very bright child capable of achieving the objectives in the 
elementary school in such short order that he would outstrip his age 
group by several years would probably profit from a situation calling 
for achievement which is consistent with his abilities. Those children 
who, because of severe physical or emotional difficulties, appear to 
be unable to profit from regular class procedures should have the help 
of specially trained personnel in well equipped classrooms. All of these 
exceptional children, while present in every school system, are a dis- 
tinct minority in the total school population. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The children in the graded school represent a wide range of abilities 
and motivation. We have in the graded school a double standard. On 
the one hand we have a standard based on the normal expectations of 
an age group, and on the other we have a standard which will facilitate 
the promotion of highly variable children on the basis of the lowest 
common denominator. Alternatives have been to restrict educational op- 
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portunities to those children able to meet high standards of achieve- 
ment or to restrict the intellectual demands placed on children in our 
schools. Such a double standard has resulted in instructional dif- 
ficulties because of the great range of differences in the abilities and 
achievement of children. The problems of evaluating educational 
success using a double standard are painfully obvious. 

It seems unlikely that the problem of standards will be greatly af- 
fected by a bonanza which would permit greatly reduced instructional 
loads for teachers. The best approach, using present resources, might 
be that of using descriptive objectives rather than arbitrary standards. 
Objectives appropriate for various learning levels could then be 
planned. Children could achieve these objectives at their own rate of 
progression, with the exceptions noted, without the necessity for a 
double standard. 
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Do Fifth Grade Pupils Write Stories 


Based on Personal Interest? 


NEAL R. EDMUND 
State University College for Teachers 
Buffalo, New York 


What part does personal interests play in the stories of fifth graders? 
When given an opportunity to select topics for writing stories do they 
write about objects of their personal interests. The present investigation 
has attempted to answer these questions. 

Sixty three fifth grade pupils were randomly selected from two 
central schools of Western New York. The investigator asked each 
pupil to make a list of things in which he was most interested. A class- 
ification of pupil interests appears in Table 1. 

Pupil interests varied widely, with some pupils listing as many as 
15 different ones. However, the number of interests listed ranged from 
zero to 15. The mean number was 6.5. Swimming appeared most fre- 
quently, with baseball, football and basketball appearing next in order. 
Reading, horses and horseback riding, collecting and dancing also 
ranked near the top of the list. It is interesting that reading ranks 
among the top activities in interest value. However, the more formal 
classroom subjects rated considerably lower than reading. Spelling 
was listed by nine pupils, social studies by three, arithmetic by two 
and English by one. Writing was listed by none. 

Several days after the interests lists were completed each pupil was 
asked to write a story. No topics were assigned; pupils were free to 
write about whatever they wished. A distribution of topics appears in 
Table 2. 

Fiction adventures ranked first, with 24 pupils writing fiction stories. 
Next in the order of frequency was the true adventure story, involving 
eight writers, and ghost stories and stories about pets and animals, each 
involving six writers. Science, planets and space, was the topic of five 
pupils. Trips and visits were chosen by four pupils and historical topics 
were chosen by three. See Table 2 for topics selected by less than three 
pupils. 
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FirtH GRADERS 


Frequence Frequence 
of of 

Interests Mention Interests Mention 
Swimming 24 Watching TV 7 
Baseball, basketball & football 23* Singing 6 
Reading 22 Cards 6 
Horses and horseback riding 20 Hiking 5 
Collections 19 Motors, cars and trucks 4 
Dancing 16 Music 4 
Fishing 13 Social Studies 3 
Bike riding 12 Camping 3 
Roller skating 12 Hockey 3 
Gardening and farming 12 Arithmetic 2 
Art 10 Health and Nursing 2 
Science and experiments 10 Cooking and baking 2 
Sleighing 10 Airplanes 2 
Pets and Animals 9 English ] 
Spelling 9 Gym (gymnastics) 1 
Sewing 8 Bowling 1 
Hunting 8 Movies 1 
Ice skating 8 Scouts 1 
Trips 7 Boxing 1 
Making things 7 
* Pupils listed two or more of the three items 

From Tables 1 and 2, it can Table 2 
be seen that thirteen pupils of the Topics* 7 Frequencies 
sample wrote about experiences, 4 dventures-fictional 24 
activities and ideas directly re- Adventures-true 8 
lated to their stated interests. This Ghost and mysterious 6 
number makes up 20.6 per cent Pets and animals 6 
of the group. Fifty pupils or 79.4 Science-planets and space ” 
per cent wrote of things bearing no Saye ae ee . 

: : ——— wet Historical 3 
direct relationship to what they Farming 2 
listed as most interesting to them. Football, baseball and basketball 2 

The statement has been made Hobbies 1 
again and again that children Cooking 1 
write about what interest them, ©@™ping I 


and that when they do they write 


well. This generalization is born 
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out in the present study. Pupils writing from stated interests were 
more original in their choice of words and expressions and they em- 
ployed a greater wealth of ideas. However, less than one third of the 
sample wrote from their personal interests, yet all the pupils par- 
ticipating were permitted to choose their writing topics. Why did they 
not select topics of personal interests? 

There are perhaps two good reasons why fifth grade pupils do not 
base their stories on personal interests. First, they have not been taught 
to do so. Children, like adults, generally reveal their personal thoughts 
and feelings only to persons they trust completely. It becomes necessary 
for teachers to develop good relationships between pupil and teacher, 
and pupil and pupil. 

Secondly, and equally important, children are not always able to 
identify their interests. While capitalizing on interests helps to develop 
written expression, written expression is a good way of helping children 
identify and develop interests, including an interest in good literature 
and writing. 

A careful look at the findings of this survey indicates a need for 
teachers to give greater attention to pupil interest in teaching writing. 
The following suggestions are recommended: 


1. Discover the interests of each child. 


2. If a child has no interests of which he can be sure, help him identify 
at least one, preferably many. 


3. Let each child know that his interests are important to him, and there- 
fore, to the teacher. 


4. Encourage pupils through regular assignments to write, with pupils 
choosing their own topics. Systematic assignments are essential to 
growth in writing proficiency. 


5. Look for development of interests along with writing growth. 


These suggestions come with no guarantee to solve all problems of 
developing interests and writing ability. They are, however, definite 
enough to be tested through application by classroom teachers. In the 
opinion of this writer teachers would find it extremely rewarding to 
try the above suggestions and discover for themselves the significance 
of interests in teaching pupils how to write. 
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An Evaluation of Practice Teaching 


Plans 


W. W. LUDEMAN 
President Southern State Teachers College 
Springfield, S. D. 


There are nearly as many plans for furnishing practice teaching fa- 
cilities at teacher training institutions as there are colleges for teacher 
education. And each college believes that its plan is best. However, in 
most cases the type of practice teaching plan in use is controlled in 
large measure by certain local conditions which give little if any 
choice in plans that can be employed. Often the amount of money in 
the practice teaching budget is the determining factor as to what plan 
is to be used. 


An Evaluation of Plans for Practice Teaching Facilities 


Let us examine a cross section of several plans in use for furnishing 
practice teaching. 


1. The On-Campus Practice School. This is an elementary or secondary 
school in a building immediately on the campus of the college with 
the teaching staff furnished in whole or in part by the college itself 
and often called the practice school, the model school, or the ex- 
perimental school. 


Strengths. Such a plan offers the following advantages: 
a. Accessibility to teacher trainees who need cadet teaching. 
b. Practice school can be under rather complete control of the 
college. 
c. Provides ready facilities for research purposes. 
d. Affinity between theory and practice is much more complete. 


e. College can employ top-notch critic teachers. 


Weaknesses. The campus school has these possible drawbacks: 


a. Often difficult to get pupils to attend. 
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b. Pupils may not be an average cross section and the school be- 
comes an abnormal situation. 


c. The on-campus practice school is costly. 


2. The Off-Campus Practice School in Town. This is usually a working 
arrangement with the public school system to use one or more of 
their elementary or secondary schools for practice purposes. The 
college sometimes furnishes the staff, sometimes pays a total flat 
fee for use of facilities, or pays a certain amount per cadet teacher. 


Strengths. This plan has certain advantages: 
a. The practice teacher works in a normal situation much like 
what he will find in his own teaching later. 


b. The pupils are an average run and not selected. 


Weaknesses. There are some drawbacks: 


a. Facilities are rarely very close hence transportation must be 
provided or time is wasted by walking to the school. 

b. The college may have little control over the policies of the 
practice school. 


c. There is little chance to conduct experimental work. 


3. The Open Country Rural School. Some colleges contract for use of 
nearby rural schools for training student teachers who plan to 
teach in rural schools. This plan has the same strengths and weak- 
nesses as the off-campus practice school in town but it does offer 
the cadet teacher a situation exactly like he will meet in his actual 
teaching later. 


An Evaluation of Plans for Doing Practice Teaching 


There are many plans in use for cadet teachers to fulfill the require- 
ments for their practice teaching. The most commonly used plans are: 


1. Cadets teach full day for a limited time. The practice teacher drops 
his regular campus subjects for two or three weeks and during that 
time he assumes a full time teaching load in the training school. 
This is a good plan because it gives the cadet the feel of a regular 
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complete teaching assignment. It hardly furnishes a long enough 
period for the student to get to know his pupils for most effective 
teachableness and the effect upon the pupil may not be always the 
best. Then too, the campus subjects of the cadet must be missed 
and general scholarship suffers. By this plan the pupils are exposed 
to rapid tournover of practice teachers and this seldom makes for 
good school progress of children. 


. Cadets teach full time for the quarter or semester. There is a strong 


trend toward this plan especially in the off-campus training schools. 
Some colleges are sending cadets to distant points for the full term 
and they live out there off-campus much like a regular teacher. The 
student takes only practice teaching during the term and the work 
carries credit equal to a full load. It is an ideal plan for either 
elementary or secondary practice teaching because the cadet gets 
an exposure to the complete teacher load even to the inclusion of 
extra-curricular activities with which he is required to assist. The 
plan requires more supervisory help than other plans but it is worth 
that extra cost. The cadet loses out on participation in campus col- 
lege activities during the term and that is often an unfortunate 
sacrifice. The plan costs the college very little more but it is 
usually more expensive to the student who must live off-campus 
where costs are higher. 

Cadets teach fewer subjects for full term. This plan is most common. 
The student is assigned one or more subjects which he handles for 
the entire term during which he gets to know his pupils very well 
and can accomplish good things in the work he teaches. Too, he 
can attend his own college classes and there is no gap left there. 


Practice in non-class activities. Every cadet teacher should have 
some experiences in handling non-class activities such as supervis- 
ing the playground, assisting with school programs, coaching pupils 
for certain activities. This training adds much to the total stature 
of the practice teacher and prepares him for similar duties he will 
be asked to perform in his own school later. 


Conclusions 
The on-campus plan for practice teaching facilities has more ad- 
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vantages on the account of accessibility and controls but the trend is 
toward off-campus plans as more facilities are needed to handle more 
cadets. The plan whereby the cadet teaches a limited load for a full 
term and continues to carry his other college work and activities is 
still most popular and offers greatest advantages for the college itself, 
the teacher in training, and for the pupil who is taught by the cadet. 


White Squaw—Arville Wheeler—D. C. Heath & Co. 1958. 163 pages. 
This is a story with, in part, a good many pioneer facsimiles. 
Almost all the settlements menaced by Indians left stories of 
white women carried away captives. Few ever got back. Jennie 
Wiley did. She lived a hard life in captivity—she lived the life 
of a slave. She was beaten, tortured, escaped the stake by 
seconds; but her courage never weakened, and she got back to her 
home in the Kentucky Mountains. A good story for children and 
their parents. 
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A Device for the Improvement of 


Study Habits 


MAURICE S. STOKES 
Savannah State College 


Historically, the development of modern study habits has emerged 
from the medieval Studium Generals. Numerous pivotal and strategical 
interpretations have been made with emphasis upon rote memory, use 
of the library, supervised study, honors and independent study, remedial 
reading, the tutorial system, and the study habits. The hierarchial 
progress has not been rigid, but attempts have been made to enable 
the students to understand scientific facts, art objects, philosophical 
principles, and other activities. In the formulation of the foregoing 
and opportunity for study of the issues and questions about the social 
order is presented. Students should use effective “Tools” of study. It 
is thought that instruction should appeal to the students understanding 
and reasoning. Content and organization of courses are necessary to 
facilitate learning. 


Effective Study 


There are very few if any issues in education today that are more 
fundamental than good study habits. Broad aspects of effective study 
are inextricably related to educational progress. One of the most 
distinguishing features of the high school and college is the technique 
for attack on critical issues and questions. Personal and social guid- 
ance are of considerable value and are accomplished primarily by de- 
veloping skills, attitudes, and appropriate behavior. These may be 
learned by the student and accomplished through the techniques of guid- 
ance. A conceptual framework and machinery for accomplishing de- 
sired goals are imperative. All educators agree that there is a neces- 
sity for organization for study, with a different degree and amount of 
emphasis used. When discussing Study Habits and Skills, Humphreys 
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and Traxler say: “Among the high school and college students, a 
common educational problem is a lack of good study techniques. To 
do good school work a student must be proficient in certain study 
skills and habits.” The insight and meaning of the above statement 
is confirmed by such an educational authority as Professor William 
S. Gray who states: “Training in reading for special purposes should 
be supplemented by opportunity for students to plan deliberately their 
own reading and study procedures.” Another statement, by the same 
author indicates the feasibility of study activities, which is “Reserve 
periods during early study of a unit for needed guidance in securing 
a clear grasp of the author’s meaning, in critical evaluating the ideas 
apprehended, and in using them in harmony with the purpose of the 
unit.”” 

There is an increasing need for using these “Tools” of learning in 
each of the content subjects for promoting the objectives and structure 
of the educational system. Purposeful behavior implies an individual 
plan for the use of study tools. This enables individual differences to be 
considered with a knowledge of social consequences, which is the anti- 
thesis of blind or instinctive behavior. Discrimination, acceptance, caus- 
ation and resultative factors are significant. 

In discussing proper time planning Professor William C. Reavis 
says: “A plan for budgeting and using time is very important. It 
should include a method for starting to work and how the day, the 
week, the month, the school year, or a longer period of time may be 
used to the advantage of all members of the classroom unit.’”” 


General Procedure 


An effort has been made to keep a record of actual Study Habits of 
College Students primarily in education and psychology classes for 
the five year period, from the Summer Quarter, 1950 to the Winter 
Quarter, 1955, inclusive. Tabulated results were for over a period of 





2J. Anthony Humphreys and Arthur Traxler, “Helping Students Solve Educational Prob- 
lems,” Guidance Service, Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1954, p. 267. 

? William S. Gray, “Increasing Basic Reading Competence of Students,” Reading In The 
High School and College, The Forty-Seventh yearbook for National Society for the study 
of Education. Part II, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948, p. 112. 

* William S. Gray, “Reading In the Content Subjects,” Reading In General Education, 
Washington, D. C.; American Council on Education, 1940, p. 179. 

* William C. Reavis and Others, “The Classroom as a Laboratory,” Administering The 
Elementary School, New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1953, p. 84 and 85. 
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two years for nine consecutive quarters from 1950 to 1952, inclusive. 
No tabulations were kept for several quarters, although other factors 
were held constant for their intrinsic worth. In the Autumn quarter, 
1954, and the Winter quarter, 1955, tabulations were resumed in order 
to secure validity and reliability, by getting a more adequate sample 
and considering the total achievement. Most of the data were obtained 
from twenty-two classes taught by the writer and six other classes with 
a total of nine participating instructors. Over five-hundred twenty- 
seven students were participants. Teachers considered the following 
factors when counselling students: 


1. Educational thought predicated upon controlling principles 
which include motivation, self direction, preparation, satis- 
faction, induction, integration, and others. These principles 
formed the underlying philosophy for the study. 


2. Specific instruments which were used: 

a. A student made chart for a daily record of the time studied 
for each class period. 

b. A study sheet designed to develop an adjustable schedule 
for intellectual, physical, social and emotional traits. 

c. A questionnaire for ascertaining the extent of genuine in- 
terest and appreciation. 

d. A Study Habit Sheet, which presented specific techniques 
for study and reading, was used as a “Tool” of learning. 


A Daily Record of Study Habits 

Each person enrolled in the class was asked to keep a record of the 
time he or she studied per period for ten or more days. Usually the 
record was not kept after ten or fifteen days. In a number of instances 
students voluntarily tabulated the results for twenty-nine days. The 
Winter quarter classes for 1955, were probably more diligent for 
longevity of record than other groups. If a student started studying at 
7:00 p.m. and stopped at 9:00 p.m. this was recorded as two clock 
hours. The actual time studied daily for 317 members of 13 different 
classes was 2.10 clock hours per class period. After the initial period of 
ten or more days, members of the class were asked to make a Study 
Sheet which was used for the time remaining in the quarter. 
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The Study Sheet 

Members of each class appointed a Study Sheet Committee which 
approved the Study Sheet of those in the group. The Study Sheet was 
a blank mimeographed form with spaces to be filled for each hour 
of the day from 6:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. It included from Monday 
to Saturday, inclusive. There are multitudinous purposes for using 
a Study Sheet which would include the following: namely, systematic 
organization of one’s time for curricular and extracurricular activities, 
definite planning and utilizing a sequence of daily events, having a 
complete overview for a period of one week; and to enable the counsel- 
lor, instructor, and the student to satisfy personal, social, civic, and 
economic needs. Life outside of school is understood. 

Specialized facts for interpreting the Study schedule are: 


1. Each student was supposed to devote one half of an hour a week 


in meditation, reflection, and self improvement. 


. Schedules were not designed to be followed rigidly or “slavish- 
ly,” they are flexible. 


. They serve as an experimentally directed mode of response 


for each participating student. Much free association is per- 
mitted. 


. A schedule aids as.a basis for a “Test Group” or “Profile” for 
each student. Several of the specific factors revealed are the 
number of hours studied for each subject, the total mean num- 
ber hours studied daily, types of recreation and hobbies, num- 
ber of hours spent working, if any; religious attitudes and 
others. 


The Study Sheet does not emphasize Sunday, because it’s assumed 
that attending school is a full time job for six days a week. In the Sum- 
mer quarter, 1950 about forty percent of the students indicated that 
they attended church services on Sunday. Evidence is inconclusive 
about the number of students who do outside work with about thirty 
percent reporting work, over a two-year period. There are individual 
variations of students who work less than two hours daily to those of 
over six hours daily. Attitudes, emotional stability, and interest of 


students are revealed in their recreational activities. Leisure time 
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activities listed were: namely, using the radio, visiting, attending the 
motion picture theater, shopping, dancing, playing cards, tennis and 
other games, walking, embroidering, attending the club. The fore- 
going activities are forms of direct and indirect experience. They pro- 
mote physical and mental vigor which enable the participants to expand 
their vocabulary. A wide variety of direct and indirect experiences 
promote the development of study habits together with reading interest 
and attitudes that may be refined. 

For eleven quarters studied the mean was 1.75 clock hours for each 
hour in class. In 1951-1952 about 5% had schedules for studying until 
approximately 12:00 p.m. and 32% utilized three or more hours for 
each class period. 


An Evaluation of Student Attitudes 


In order to promote knowledge and reasoning about the Study Sheet, 
a questionnaire was presented, which was designed to give insights about 
utilizing study time to the best advantage. Instructional goals should be 
interpreted with a desirable relationship for each student. There is 
much qualitative information available about attitudes but there is a 
paucity of quantitative information. Contemporary educators empha- 
size the dimensional aspects of attitudes which include such issues as 
the degree of favorableness, the range of topics, reliability of state- 
ments, value issues. Material presented in the discussion that follows 
represents an effort to make a critical analysis of study attitudes as 
a factor in studying and reading. It is necessary to be acquainted with 
the vast amount of material available on this topic, but it is especially 
important to know student attitudes in a specific situation. From this 
constructive criticism may be advanced. 

Evaluation statements were prefixed with yes or no, which was to be 
underscored for the adjusted answer. Samples of the Study Sheet Ques- 
tionnaire follow: 


1. Do you think it is desirable for a college student to budget her 
or his time? 2. Will the habits formed by using this study sheet 
direct your thinking when you are not attending school? 3. 
Should different schedules be made until there will be a general 
pattern developed, which will guide your thinking for a number 
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of years? 4. If a person is supposed to study mathematics from 
10:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. each day, she should follow the schedule 
and under no condition study psychology or another subject at 
that hour. 5. Creative ability is advanced through system and 
organization. 


For the adjusted answers the mean was 88.79 for a total of 387 stu- 
dents studied for six quarters from 1951 to 1955. This is suggestive 
of the need for help and guidance of high school and college students 
in the content areas in reading and studying. The development of 
favorable attitudes is a necessary prerequisite. It is imperative that at- 
titudes, behavior of students, and a desired level of competence be at- 
tained for maturity. This is suggestive of reading and studying with 
purposes that are immediate, practical, vocational, avocational, intel- 
lectual, etc. This implies an attitude of critical inquiry and a tendency 
to suspend judgment. Recognition and interpretation of the printed 
page are necessary through grasping of a literal knowledge, under- 
standing implied and enriched meanings, or making generalizations. 
Material that considers the students present and desired level of ma- 
turity should be considered. Reaction to the dimensional aspects of 
attitudes should be considered. Different reading abilities will be re- 
quired for such areas as physical science, social science, biological 
science or the humanities. 


Study Habit Sheet 


Students participating in this study were given a Study Habit Sheet 
which was designed as a phase of personnel service for improvement 
and growth. The principles for the sheet were assembled from different 
areas of education and psychology. A sampling of the twenty-five 
Study Habits principles used, in condensed form, follows: 


The following reading and study principles have been devised for you. These 
are not laws regimentated on you, but are given as reading and study aids and 
helps. It is hoped that students will use these as a basis for future progress. 
Although there is no “Royal Road” to knowledge, learning, experience, and 
understanding, these principles are to facilitate the above processes. With a little 
effort, they will become a part of your conscious activity and thinking. Perhaps 
all phases of educational progress will be helped. 


1. Keep yourself in good physical condition. 
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A. “Prevent physical defects which often hamper mental activities. 


B. See that external conditions of work are favorable to study: such 
as heat, light, clothing, desk, etc.” 


. Have a definite time to study. Make a daily schedule. This should in- 


clude your class periods and other time for each day of the week. The 
class instructor would like to see when you anticipate studying for this 


course. The schedule should be kept flexible and adaptable to every 
situation. 


3. If possible, have a definite place to study. 
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. Make a rapid preliminary survey of the topic, discussion, or experience 


for the present. 

A. “In this overview, the main pattern of the material or activity to be 
learned should be fixed in mind. 

B. The detailed study following this overview will not only be more 


meaningful, but will be retained longer because of the general 
pattern into which the details may fit.” 


. Try to solve problems for yourself. Do not depend on others for help 


too often. 
A. You should try to understand various types of perplexing situations. 


B. Self-improvement is socially and psychologically significant. Always 
try to improve on your previous record. 


. “At the conclusion of the study period, some time should be used for 


recall for what has just been studied.” 


A. Five minutes in recalling at the end of a difficult chapter has far 
more time value for understanding and learning. 


B. This is especially helpful in difficult work. 


. Use more than “Threshold Learning.” Understand your activity beyond 


the point of being able to repeat or perform it just once. 


. Divide your study or reading period. 


A. It is usually better to use four or five hours at two or three different 
times rather than use all the time at once. 


B. Need for the distribution of practice has long been recognized. 


. You may often have to decide whether to do certain activities two or 


three times, or the same activity only once, using intense application. 
A. Your object is to obtain insight and understanding in each instance. 
B. Under any condition you should think of the desired goal. 


C. The law of repetition can be used within limits. 
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10. Do not mix intense application and worry. 
11. Read rapidly enough to permit “Extensive Reading” as needed. 
12. Read slowly enough to permit “Intensive Reading” as needed. 


13. Be sure you get an understanding of technical words you do not know. 
A. You may need the dictionary. 
B. Try to use the word as soon as you know it. 


14. Learning is facilitated in many instances by good emotional poise. 


15. Take class notes in a systematic way. 
A. Keep all notes on the same sized paper. 
B. Have the notes for each class lecture written in compact form. 


16. Be sure you know how to use the Reader’s Guide, encyclopedias, and 
other similar material. 


Conclusions 


. For the five year period, 1950 to 1955, the mean study time, re- 


ported by the students, as indicated for the Study Sheet was 1.75 or 
1:45 hours per class hour for 527 students while the mean time 
for the daily study record was 2.10 or 2:06 hours for 317 students. 
Inductive reasoning seems to indicate the feasibility of utilizing 
approximately two hours of study per clock hour of classtime. 


Personal equipment and results secured in an instructional situation 
are demonstrable evidence that confirm the facts assembled in this 
study. Observations reveal that instructors know more about their 
students and are better able to plan, motivate, and provide for their 
interest more effectively in an educational situation. 


. Good Study Habits are imperative “Tools” of learning and may be 


used in any content subject for individual and group guidance. Pre- 
senting the Study Sheet, the Daily Record Chart, and the Study 
Habit Sheet to the student are ways of giving information. The 
questionnaire and the statistics obtained are means of securing in- 
formation from students. 


A quantitative interpretation, of the data for the college student 
studied, was superior for over 80 percent of the Study Sheet ques- 
tionnaire. When question six was restated and expressed, the same 
idea in question 10, there was a slight incongruity. 
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Academic Freedom in American 
Higher Education in the Last Decade 
A Preliminary Annotated Bibliography 


FRANCESCO CORDASCO 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Rutherford, N. J. 


. “Statement of Principles,” Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors, vol. 35, No. 1(1949), pp. 66-72. 
Classical formulations largely based on 1925 and 1940 “state- 
ments of principles” which are herein reprinted. Attempts to 


meet the new problem of dismissal on grounds of Communist Party 
membership. 


. L. H. Chamberlain, Loyalty and Legislative Action. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 
“For typical evidence of legalistic straining at a gnat, and simul- 
taneous willingness to swallow a camel of the appropriate ideolo- 
gical family.” See Hook, infra, pp. 186-201. 


. T. E. Coulton, A City College in Action. New York, Harper 
Brothers, 1955. 


Discussion of the Rapp-Coudert investigation of public education 
in New York City from 1940-43. 


. Harry D. Gideonse, “Changing issues in Academic Freedom in the 
United States today,” Procedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, Vol. 94, No. 2(1950), pp. 91-104. 


This, and items #5, #6, #7, essentially re-afirm Gideonse’s 
position that “Free men are always—in the moral sense—com- 
mitted men. The problem of freedom lies in the understanding of 
the nature of their essential commitment.” (Item #7, p. 84). 





‘ , “Are Congressional Investigations Help- 
ful?”, The Educational Record, Vol. 35, No. 2(April, 1954), pp. 
104-107. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 





, “A Congressional Committee’s Investiga- 
tion of the Foundations,” Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 25, 
No. 9( December, 1954), pp. 457-63. 


, “Academic Freedom: a decade of chal- 
lenge and clarification,” The Annals of the American Academy of 


Political and Social Science, Vol. 301(September, 1955) pp. 75- 
85. 





. Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger, The Development of 


Academic Freedom in the United States. Columbia University 
Press, 1955. 
A comprehensive treatment. An objective history of higher learn- 


ing in America written by educators who are historians in their 
own right. 


. Sidney Hook, Heresy, yes—Conspiracy, no. New York, John Day 


Company, 1953. 


“What is Academic Freedom? Academic Freedom is a special kind 
of freedom. It is the freedom of professionally qualified persons 
to inquire, discover, publish, and teach the truth as they see it in 
the field of their competence, without any control or authority 
except the control or authority of the rational methods by which 
truth is established. Like every other freedom, academic freedom, 
although it has an intrinsic value, is not absolute.” (p. 154). 


R. M. Hutchins, “Freedom of the University,” Ethics, Vol. 46, No. 
2(January, 1951), p. 95. 


Universit rofessors are “silenced by the general atmos here 
5 
of repression.” 





, The Conflict in Education in a Democratic 


Society. New York, 1953. 

A devastating attack against any type of limitation on academic 
freedom. The protagonist of Hook (#9, supra). 

, “Are our teachers afraid to teach?”, Look 
Vol. 18(March 9, 1954), p. 28 ff. 


“The entire teaching profession of the United States is now in- 
timidated.” (p. 28). 
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13. Russell Kirk, Academic Freedom. Henry Regnery Company, Chi- 


14. 


16. 


18. 


cago, 1955. 

Academic freedom is the natural right of certain persons, usually 
few in number, to teach truthfully, to employ their reasons to the 
full extent of their intellectual powers, to conserve truth, and to 
extend it. “What the Hippocratic Oath is to the physician, such 
an oath ought to be to the teacher, and more; and no further oath 
ought to be required by any authority.” (p. 153). 


Arthur O. Lovejoy, “Academic Freedom,” Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, Vol. 1(1930), pp. 384-387. 

One of the best sources for historical and philosophical documen- 
tation, with appropriate stress upon the valuable and creative role 


of the American Association of University Professors in the forma- 
tive years. 


Robert M. Maclver, Academic Freedom in our time. Columbia 
University Press, 1955. 

Examines the background and meaning of academic freedom. A 
discussion of the obligations and the rights of the educator. 


The New York Times, March 31, 1953. 


Key paragraphs, and the full statement of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. “The university is competent to establish a tri- 
bunal to determine the facts and fairly judge the nature and 
degree of any trespass upon the academic integrity, as well as to 
determine the penalty such trespass merits. (loc. cit.). 


7. Michael Polanyi, The Logic of Liberty. London, 1951. 


A foreign view. “The task is formidable, for we have been taught 
for centuries to hold as a belief only the residue which no doubt 
can conceivably assail. There is no such residue left today, and 
that is why the ability to believe with open eyes must once more 
be systematically acquired.” (p. 31). See #18, infra. 


Science and Freedom: Proceedings of a conference convened by 
The Congress for Cultural Freedom, and Held in Hamburg on 
July 23rd-26th, 1953. Boston, Beacon Press, 1955. 


Some hundred scholars and scientists from nineteen different 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


countries discuss the assaults on the freedom of science since the 
end of World War II. “And finally we attempted to clarify the 


philosophic foundations to the idea of freedom and science.” 
(Preface). 


Henry W. Tyler, “Academic Freedom,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 200(1938), pp. 
102-18. 

An excellent early summary valuable for placing early definitions 
in proper historical perspective. Cf. #14. 


Ernest Van den Haag, “Academic Freedom and its Defense,” 
Strengthening Education at all Levels, Report of the 18th Educa- 
tional Conference sponsored by the Educational Records Bureau 
and the American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 1954. 
A cogent discussion of the effort to confuse the issue by comparing 
the disciplinary relation of the Communist Party with its members 
to that of the Catholic Church and its communicants. See also 
Hook, op. cit., pp. 219-220. 


Communism and Academic Freedom: the record of the tenure 
cases at the University of Washington. University of Washington 
Press, 1949. 

The dismissal of several professors in 1949 on the ground that 
they were guilty as‘members of the Communist Party of violating 


the principles of academic freedom and therefore of “conduct 
unbecoming a teacher.” A classic case. 


Henry H. Hill, “Academic Freedom and Responsibility,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, Vol. 33(1955), No. I, pp. 2-11. 

“First, with the freedom of a professor in a college, there goes 
a sense of responsibility to the profession, to the college, to the 
students, and to the lay world in general. This sense of responsi- 
bility I would identify closely with maturity.” (p. 7). 
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Let’s Say the Word 


ROBIN W. WINKS 


Yale University 


One of the saddest failings of the present teaching staff in American 
schools is that it is failing to teach the American student to talk, to 
communicate his ideas satisfactorily. By this I am not referring to 
speech classes, to oratory, or to the normal means of speech instruction, 
although here, too, our formal education often seems wanting. I am 
referring to the specialists who fail to teach their students the common, 
daily-used terms of their specialty. This, it would seem, is especially 
true of historians. The historian has come to believe that he teaches 
history only; yet, history is a field based upon ideas and facts, as are 
all fields, and a means by which the student can express those ideas and 
state those facts must be offered to the inquirer. 


The average teacher of history on the university level seems to expect 
his students to memorize a certain amount of textbook material and 
to repeat that material on a written examination. But the student will 
have far greater need for tools by which he may express his informa- 
tion orally than for the tools of writing, for most of our communication 
is by the spoken word. Even if the student goes on to graduate work 
and plans on becoming a teacher himself, he will, if he truly is teaching, 
spend far more time speaking or preparing to speak than in committing 
himself to paper. Words written may be reviewed, corrected, and need 
not be pronounced; words spoken cannot be erased, and for this reason 
the teacher must be able to speak, to communicate his ideas without 
confusion. If the teacher is confused, what can he expect of the 
student? 


One of the greatest lacks on the part of the teacher today is a simple 
one, and yet its continuation forms a vicious circle: the failure to 
pronounce even basic terms for the student, so that those terms may 
enter into the student’s daily vocabulary. As an undergraduate I 
waited in vain for an instructor to pronounce a simple word like 
“villein.” A freshman term, and yet no one in four academic years 
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felt it necessary to use the word in a lecture or in discussion. To say 
that the student should use the dictionary is begging the instructor’s 
responsibility to the freshman student. 

Even in graduate work the same tendency may be observed. The 
teacher shies away from using a term over which he may stumble. Here 
it becomes an example of either lax foreign language requirements in 
the graduate schools or of the notorious tendency of graduates, as they 
advance as teachers, to forget those languages so laboriously learned. 
Thus, instead of referring to Te Rangi Hiroa in Pacific history, to 
Narvaez in American history, or to infangentheof in medieval history, 
the instructor leaves the student to devise his own mis-pronunciation. 
How many students are still in the dark as to the correct way to refer 
to the Nez Percé war! 

The situation becomes especially galling when the teacher pronounces 
names in foreign tongues. He probably will choose one of two ways to 
do this: Anglicize the name and write it on the blackboard, thus side- 
stepping the need to pronounce the word at all; or, the teacher may 
attempt to show his erudition by speaking several names with perfect 
pronunciation, saying them so rapidly that the student cannot possibly 
remember them or grasp their meaning. 


The teacher has a responsibility to his students, not to see that they 
“get the work,” or to prod them on, or even to encourage them. But 
he does have the responsibility to provide the student with the tools 
necessary for “getting the work.” Far more important to this goal than 
a long bibliography or a correct seating chart is the simple use of the 
technical terms which relate to the course in such a spoken context as 
to make both their meaning and their pronunciation clear. There is 
another reason for the current American tendency to translate the un- 
translatable, such as Weltschmertz, than mere effort for clarity; too 
many teachers will hide behind an English translation their inability 
to meet a word on its own terms. History teachers are wont to remind 
their students that a long association with the facts of history is the only 
means of establishing a base for valid generalizations; well might the 
student reply that he needs a long association with the words which 
relate the facts as well, words correctly used, so that he may com- 
municate his facts more concisely than has been in the case in the past. 
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Paving the Way for Future 
Educational Progress 


FREDERICK R. CYPHERT and 
GERTRUDE BURBAGE 


Torrance School District, California 


For the past century educators have been forced to hold back from 
making needed changes and advances in the instructional programs of 
their schools in order to give a tradition-bound public an opportunity 
to catch up with modern educational thought. There is much truth in 
the statement that “a school can go no further than it can take its 
parents.” Unfortunately, increased public relations activity in the 
form of parent-study groups, P.T.A. programs, school publications, 
and even newspaper and magazine articles has failed to materially 
narrow the gap between the research-founded knowledges of the pro- 
fessional educator and the tradition-biased prejudices of the lay 
public. 

Typical of this understanding-lag are today’s pressures that all chil- 
dren must be involved in cut-throat intellectual competition if the gifted 
are to be challenged, or that the chief failure of the academically-slow 
student is lack of effort and appreciation. This conflict between en- 
lightened theory and unenlightened opinion has always been, and will 
continue to be, an obstacle to educational progress. Moreover, it will 
remain a major deterrent unless educators exercise some bold imagina- 
tion in pursuing a solution. 

Some few educators have asked themselves the question, “What am 
I doing to insure that my students of today will have a more intelligent 
view of educational practice when they become parents and adult 
citizens?” However, this concern has seldom resulted in any sustained 
positive action. Most school men have not recognized the power which 
is theirs to build sympathetic attitudes and understandings of the latest 
in educational fact and philosophy, and to assist in the creation of an 
educationally-literate citizenry of tomorrow. The aim of this paper 
is to suggest a means for accomplishing this end. 
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The key to learning is involvement in considered action and recogni- 
tion of the consequences of this action. WHY, THEN, IS AN UNDER- 
STANDING ON THE PART OF STUDENTS OF WHY THEY ARE 
TAUGHT IN THE WAYS THEY ARE TAUGHT NOT A LEGITI- 
MATE GOAL OF EACH TEACHER IN EVERY CLASSROOM? Is this 
not a highly desirable means for insuring the future progress of educa- 
tion and at the same time imparting needed knowledge of the science 
of human behavior? Certainly this is not a short-sighted device for 
solving all pedagogical problems immediately, but it does give promise 
of providing future public support for sound educational endeavor. It 
stands to reason that if children have the meaning of educational 
philosophy demonstrated and explained to them throughout their school- 
ing, educators will have more understanding and flexible parents with 
which to work in future years. 

The classroom teacher ultimately plays the prominent role in this 
undertaking. It also appears that it is her adeptness in cooperative 
pupil-teacher planning which determines her success. This attempt to 
get students to understand the educative processes is applicable in vary- 
ing degrees to all ages, grade levels, and subject areas. 

For example, if a primary teacher wants to help children understand 
the benefits of grouping within her classroom, she might begin a reading 
lesson by attempting to have the entire class gathered around her. It 
would soon become apparent to the children that this procedure is un- 
wieldly and unsatisfactory. From this point, discussion might lead 
these children to discover that each one could better be helped by ihe 
teacher individually if the class were broken into several small groups. 
The pupils would thus have gained an intelligent insight into an accepted 
teaching technique, and would also be started along the path which leads 
to the recognition and appreciation of individual differences. 


As children mature, the concepts shared with them would increase in 
complexity so that their level of understanding would be continually 
deepened. There is sufficient evidence to indicate that adolescent stu- 
dents considerably enhance their learning environment if they play an 
active part in both the planning and execution of classroom activities. 
The high school teacher who delegates a portion of class leadership to 
able students not only performs a function vital to democracy, but 
creates a situation conducive to studied insight into group dynamics 
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by her charges. 

The immediate barrier to instituting this plan for increased student 
understanding is the lamentable fact that many practicing teachers do 
not fully comprehend the methodological implications of the learning 
processes. Happily, the procedure of explaining pupil-teacher relations 
to the students involved can be rigorously applied by principals in their 
in-service education activities and by college teachers as the minister to 
teacher-trainees. Since it’s true that we tend to teach as we are taught, 
this is the logical way to prepare public school teachers to similarly 
instruct their students. These writers have found that the simple device 
of devoting ten minutes at the close of a college class or a building 
faculty meeting to an analytical discussion of the effect of the methods 
of the leader and the activities of those involved brings about amazing 
growth in perceiving the role of the teacher. 

Must education continue to be held back by a well-intentioned but 
frequently misinformed public for another century, while the profes- 
sion continues to battle this mass ignorance with the same old outworn 
tactics? Can our profession any longer afford the luxury of having 
teachers who too often do not thoroughly understand the reasons behind 
their instructional methods? The answer to both questions is a resound- 
ing no if we begin today to familiarize a generation of youth with the 
best of educational ways so that they become understanding and 
supporting adults. Our public schools could begin to enjoy the results 
of such a program within ten to twenty years instead of sitting and 
wishing and wondering for yet another century! 
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Let’s Stop Looking at the Tool 


CLIFFORD J. KOLSON 
Miami University 


Oxford, Ohio 


At a recent convention in a mid-western city, a group of men met 
in the hotel lobby. They had come from many different parts of the 
nation to attend a professional convention and learn of new ideas and 
theories. In the course of the conversation, it became apparent that 
the men had all traveled in different ways to reach their destination. 
The eldest man had come on a plane; another man, coming from a 
much shorter distance, had traveled by bus; another had brought his 
family along in the family car; one had come by train; one who lived 
in the city itself had availed himself of the services of the streetcars, 
while another had simply walked from a nearby apartment building 
where he made his home. Looking over the group and listening to 
their comments, it was easy to see that each of the men had chosen 
that particular mode of travel either from some particular necessity, 
or because it suited him best in some way. Regardless of how they 
had traveled, here they all were in the lobby of the same hotel, ready 
to attend the same meetings. They had all accomplished the same 
thing in a different way. 

In other phases of life we find the same thing to be true. It is the 
result that is important, not how we travel or what tools we use. In art 
we judge the painting by the effect the finished product has upon us. 
Politically we judge our elected representatives by whatever effect 
they may have upon us, and not by the manner in which they captured 
the office, providing of course that it was a legitimate one. Even in 
buying a pair of shoes we look at the finished product and not at the 
shoemaker or the machinery. Results are what count. 


If we apply this premise to education, it is clear that results in the 
children are the important thing. It is not necessary for all teachers 
to teach alike in order to obtain the same results in their teaching. The 
method by which we teach is important only insofar as it accomplishes 
results in the children. However, many of the pseudo-educational stat- 
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isticians, psychologists, and philosophers fail to see this and concen- 
trate their efforts on trying to show the importance of method in teach- 
ing. 

There are many contradictions in this way of thinking. Those who 
believe most strongly in concentrating on method are most often those 
who talk most about the “individual differences” in children. Yet, 
those same people ignore completely individual differences as applied 
to teachers. They assume that each teacher has the same nervous 
system, the same environmental background, the same intelligence, in 
fact, complete “sameness”; therefore the panacea method in vogue at 
the time is believed to be useful with the same degree of efficiency to 
all teachers. Nothing could be further from the truth. If we recognize 
individual differences in children, we must also recognize individual 
differences in teachers and allow each to choose that method which is 
most compatible with the personality she has developed. I could no 
more teach by the so-called traditional method and get good results 
than Miss Rodwelder down the hall could teach by the so-called pro- 
gressive methods and get results. Let us not worry too much about 
warping children. There is more likelihood of warping both children 
and teacher when we use a method of teaching that is not in keeping 
with our personality. Teachers too are individuals and panacea 
methods cannot be universally applied. 

Another contradiction prevalent among those who feel that method is 
all important is their attitude toward grouping. Many of the greatest 
proponents of grouping as an excellent classroom teaching method 
are also the most vociferous opponents of school wide homogeneous 
grouping. On close examination, we are inclined to question where the 
difference lies between the two. How is it possible to justify the one, 
but not the other, when the rationale between the two is so closely 
related? 

If education is to increase in its efficiency we must look at it and 
study it in its proper perspective. We must be able to see wholeness and 
interrelationships. We must stop judging the workmen by the kind of 
tools he uses and judge him by the product. The temple of methodology 
must be razed. The teacher must be judged by the results in the chil- 
dren and not by the method she employs. The way we travel is not so 
important; what matters most is whether we reach our destination. 
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Supply and Demand and the 
Teaching Profession 


EDGAR A. KING 
State College for Teachers 
Buffalo, New York 


It has become all too common a practice in some quarters to attempt 
to evade the responsibility for the teacher shortage by citing the cliche 
“the law of supply and demand will rectify the situation.” This has 
been going on for almost fifteen years and it becomes painfully ap- 
parent that this economic law has not rectified the shortage of profes- 
sionally trained teachers. It may be that some of the current dis- 
satisfaction with our educational systems stems from this source. 


If this law were allowed to operate freely in the market for teachers’ 
services it should function thusly: during a period of great demand for 
teachers, salaries would rise to such an attractive level that many 
students would immediately undertake an educative process which 
would qualify them as professional teachers; when the supply of such 
became greater than the demand, salaries would level off and then start 
downward. This can be summarized by saying that whenever the supply 
of teachers increased beyond the demand, or the demand decreased to 
less than the supply, salaries go down; when either demand increases 
or supply decreases, salaries go up. 


In our present day economy, the law of supply and demand does not 
operate freely in establishing prices for most goods and services. Farm 
and industrial subsidies, legal monopolies, union price setting, and 
business combinations, mitigate against its operation. The price of 
professional teachers’ services are likewise outside the scope of its 
control. 


There are several factors which are responsible for this situation. 
However, it is the purpose of this paper to point out the tremendous 
powers used by the state governments to nullify the free operation of 
supply and demand. 
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The state governments through their legislatures and their education 
departments decide who shall go to school and for how long. In 
general they have not bucked the tide of growing demands for more 
and better education. 

The state governments through increasing or decreasing the enroll- 
ments in state teacher colleges has a direct lever by means of which 
they can freely determine the supply of teachers. 

The state governments have a most dangerous control over the 
supply of teachers by virtue of their certification practices, which have 
sometimes retarded the development of true professional status for 
teachers. 

For a long time, people with sub-standard preparation have been 
given temporary certificates to teach in our public schools. This was 
done originally on the plea of sheer necessity occasioned by a rising 
birth rate, post-war conditions, and a lack of foresighted planning. 
It has been allowed to continue too long if the improvement of teaching 
as a profession, and the best possible educational opportunities for 
American children, are legitimate goals within our culture. 

It might be said in passing that the above situation has provided a 
holiday for politically minded school boards and unprofessional ad- 
ministrators, to dispense patronage in the best Tweed tradition. 

The law of supply and demand does not operate in determining 
teacher status. It is not allowed to operate. This may be a mixed 
blessing as we strive toward the professional status for teachers. 

When qualifications for certification are established by profes- 
sionally minded educators rather than by political bodies, teaching 
will have taken a long step toward full professional status. When this 
is achieved it may be expected that the calibre of teaching performance 
will improve to the extent that the American public will adjust their 
sense of values, to the point where they will price teaching services 
commensurate with other services demanding great preparation, such as 
law, medicine, engineering, and dentistry. 

If and when educators become the guardians of their own profes- 
sion they will have the power to close the flood gates in the event that 
the market is again flooded with “temporary depression teachers,” such 
as occurred during the thirties. 


Lest there be apprehension as to how professional teachers might 
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operate in controlling supply, were they given this power, let it be 
pointed out that teachers have done and are continuing to do an out- 
standing job of recruitment. This, in spite of the fact that they have 
thereby increased competition within their own ranks. Their achieve- 
ments in this area have an altruistic flavor not apparent in any other 
group, including the professions and the labor organizations. 

It is desirable that all teachers become aware of the facts which 
dispel the myth of supply and demand operating in the market for 
teachers’ services. 

It is imperative that all professionally minded teachers work toward 
a plan of governance for their own group, both in matters of admissions 
and continuance in service, which is developed and administered by 
professional teachers. 

Such a policy would not only improve the professional status of 
teachers, it would work toward the larger goal of improving educa- 
tional opportunities for American youth. 
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Frost, Chairman. 
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The Arts 
Bensox, KENNETH R._ Creative 
Crafts for Children. Prentice-Hall, 
1958. 106p. $5.25. 


An aid to teachers, playground super- 
visors, camp counselors and other adults who 
work with children, this manual gives com- 
plete instructions for 40 inexpensive craft 
projects designed to develop creative skills 
in children aged 6-16. 


The Moderns and Their World; In- 
troduced by Sir John Rothenstein. 
Philosophical, 1958. 96p. $12.00. 

This book presents a clear analysis of 
where we now stand in art, and how we 
got here. I recommend it to the layman 
especially, since it is brief and general. 


Children’s Literature 


ABELL, EvizaBpetH F. Westward, 
Westward, Westward. Watts, 1958. 
234p. $2.95. 

Some of America’s best writers, such as 
Will James, John Prescott, J. Frank Dobie, 
Wallace Stegner, Oliver La Farge, H. L. 
Davis, Paul Horgan and many others have 
contributed stories to this anthology of fic- 
tion and nonfiction about the early settling 
of the West. Recommended for ages 15 and 
up. 
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AcLEe, Nan (HAYDEN) AND WILSON, 
J. C. Three Boys and a Helicopter. 
Scribner’s, 1958. 122p. $2.50. 


A well-told adventure story for young 
readers. It will be easy for boys to identify 
themselves with the characters. 


Arxen, Joan. More Than You Bar- 
gained For, and Other Stories. Abe- 
lard, 1957. 192p. $2.50. 


These delightful short stories are marked 
by a matter-of-fact—and effectively disarm- 
ing—combination of contemporary settings 
and characters and supernatural elements! 
They offer merely pleasant reading for junior 
high upward. 


Barr, CATHRINE. Jeff and the Four- 
teen Eyes. Walck, 1958. 32p. $2.25. 


The fourteen eyes belonged to seven 
friendly little animals, peering at Jeff 
through the flap in his tent. Jeff was badly 
frightened until he found there was really 
nothing of which to be afraid. An easy-to- 
read book for ages 5-7. 


Beats, CARLETON. John Eliot, the 
Man Who Loved the Indians. Mess- 
ner, 1958. 192p. $2.95. 

A biography for adolescents, this book de- 
scribes one man’s battle to bring Christianity 
and western culture to 17th century New 
England Indians. Eliot is portrayed as a 
great liberal. 
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Bennett, Eve. Concerning Casey. 
Messner, 1958. 190p. $2.95. 


An excellent work dealing with the ideal 
family life of Casey Ann Redd, a senior in 
high school, her two sisters and her two 
brothers. In the crisis of the very serious 
illness of the youngest child, Casey found 
herself and her career, medicine. 

Excellent guidance for the many children 
today who need help in family life. Also en- 
joyable just for light pleasure reading. 


Brown, MARGARET WISE. The Dead 
Bird. Scott, 1958. unp. $2.75. 


Based on a childhood experience of the 
author, this picture book tells of a little girl 
and her playmates who, in finding a dead 
bird, met death for the first time. They 
grieve over its death, give it burial in the 
manner of adult ritual, and every day, until 
they forget, come back to sing and plant 
flowers. Because of its simplicity, this could 
serve as an introduction to a subject in 
which all children have a natural interest. 


BucCHHEIMER, Naomi. Let’s Go to 
the Telephone Company. Putnam, 
1958. 47p. $1.95. 


Informative account of the workings of a 
telephone system. Recommended for the ele- 
mentary school library for use in modern 
communication, or science studies. 


Burr, Mary MarsH anp Burr, 
Conrab. Elf Owl. Viking, 1958. 72p. 
$2.75. 

From their nest in the top of the giant 
saguaro tree a pair of elf owls, the smallest 
of all owls, watch the busy life of the desert 
by day and night as various animals come to 
a water hole in search of food and water. 
Beautiful illustrations in sepia. Recommend- 
ed for nature study, ages 7-10. A selection of 
the Junior Literary Guild. 


Carrrey, Nancy. Scene from the 
Saddle. Dutton, 1958. 88p. $2.95. 


Johnny Williams gets ready for his first 
horse show and lives through the first day of 
it. Young horse lovers will learn much they 
need to know, and will enjoy the practical 
yet glamorous way the matter is represented. 
Recommended. 


CARTER, KATHERINE. The True 


Book of Oceans. Children’s Pr., 1958. 
47p. $2.00. 

A factual account of the nature of oceans, 
describing its floor, surface, shore, tides, cur- 
rents and the plants and animals that live in 
its depths. Simple text, using words from 
the combined word list for Primary Reading, 
make this an easy book for grades 1-3. 


Cousins, Marcaret E. We Were 
there at the Battle of the Alamo. 
Grosset, 1958. 180p. $1.95. 


We were there at the Battle of the Alamo 
will relive the excitement and horror of the 
Alamo. The author captured the mood of 
the Texas Revolt, and appropriately con- 
tinues her story until the final victory is won 
by the Texans. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. Rosemary’s 
Secret. Random, 1958. 140p. $2.50. 


A strange old man, living in a mysterious 
old house, in which he is sure some family 
treasure are hidden, make the background 
for this story which early elementary readers 
will find exciting. Rosemary is a brave and 
determined little girl. 


Forsus, Ina B. The Secret Circle. 
Viking, 1958. 160p. $2.50. 


Neelie had many animal friends with 
whom she could talk and share her things. 
Christmas time was very special, with snow 
already, surprises and a gold penny to spend 
as she wished. The biggest surprise of all 
came on Christmas Eve. An absorbing story 
of a well adjusted girl in what might have 
been a difficult situation. Upper Elementary 
reading. 


FRANKLIN, GeorcE Cory. Rocky. 
Houghton, 1958. 138p. $2.50. 

This combines a nature story and the true 
account of friendship of an elk and the goats 


and sheep of a rancher. Good reading for 
third and fourth grade children. 


FREEMAN, MAE BLAcKER The Story 
of Albert Einstein. Random, 1958. 
178p. $2.95. 

This extremely readable biography reveals 
the man as well as the scientist. It will 


make good reading for all potential scien- 
tists, 
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Goupey, ALicE E. Here Come the 
Wild Dogs! Scribner’s, 1958. 9p. 
$2.50. 


Details of the life and nature of foxes is 
given here in a story sequence that young 
readers will enjoy. The brief, sympathetic 
treatment the author uses, will hold the 
child’s attention while he gets the authentic 
background of study. Recommended. 


HALLOWELL, Priscrtta C. Hector 
Goes Fishing. Viking, 1958. 47p. 
$2.00. 


Unusual imaginative treatment of the sport 
of hunting and fishing. Seen through the 
eyes of a seven-year-old boy, the events seem 
reasonable, but after all, his point of view 
was not the usual one. Third and fourth 
grade readers. Recommended. 


Heacney, HaroLp Jerome. Chap- 
lain in Gray. Kenedy, 1958. 190p. 
$2.50. 


A background book, a series designed to 
teach children the contributions to Ameri- 
can development made by Roman Catholics, 
this book tells engagingly the story of a Con- 
federate Chaplain and his long years of work 
in the interest of the Lost Cause. Recom- 
mended. 


Hocan, Inez. The Littlest Satellite. 
Dutton, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


A rather fanciful story in which a little 
gnome rides to the moon on the witch’s 
broomstick to find out what a satallite is. 
Since fact and fancy are so intermingled, 
the young child will find it difficult to deter- 
mine where the fairy tale element leaves off 
and basic scientific information begins. 


Hocner, Nuts. Farm for Rent. 
Abelard-Schuman, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


A city family who move to the country in 
order to escape the city noises find that the 
animals on a farm make their home even 
noisier than before. Simple story with many 
illustrations of different farm animals. Ages 
5-8. 


Kay, HELEN, pseud. Lincoln: A Big 
Man. Hastings House, 1958. 45p. 
$2.75. 
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Mary Lincoln said of her husband, “Peo- 
ple are perhaps not aware that his heart is as 
large as his arms are long.” This narrative 
of incidents in Lincoln’s young manhood be- 
fore he was elected President will show chil- 
dren the spiritual as well as the physical 
qualities that made him a “big” man. 


Kinc, MartHa Bennett. Bean 
Blossom Hill. Rand McNally, 1957. 
36p. $1.50. 


Based on an old American folk tale, this 
is the story of Punkin Johnny who is des- 
tined to “bring fortune to all who live in 
Bean Blossom Hill.” How this comes about 
makes delightful reading for ages 6-8. The 
author is a specialist in children’s literature 
and American folklore. 


Lanp, Myrick, AND LAND, BARBARA. 
The Changing South. Coward, Mc- 
Caan, 1958. 96p. $2.50. 


A report of the changes brought about in 
the South since 1940 as a result of new 
methods in farming, industrialization, and ex- 
periments in space flight. Indexed and il- 
lustrated by photographs. Recommended for 
use in Junior High school as a social study. 


Lauser, Patricia. Dust Bowl. Cow- 
ard, 1958. 96p. $2.50. 


An account of how the Dust Bowl on the 
great plains of the USA came to be through 
improper use of the soil and what conserva- 
tionists are doing to prevent a repetition of 
that disaster. Recommended for library use 
in Junior High. Indexed and illustrated by 
photographs. 


LauBer, Patricia. Valiant Scots. 
Coward, 1957. 96p. $1.95. 


Short but interesting study of the problem 
of livelihood in the highlands of Scotland. 


Lent, Henry B. Men at Work in the 
Great Lakes States. Putnam, 1958. 
128p. $3.00. 


A good example of economics material for 
young readers. There are some two dozen 
brief chapters dealing with numerous types 
of manufacturing activity. This book is well 
written and illustrated. Good reference ma- 
terial. 
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Liers, Emit E. A Beaver’s Story. 
Viking, 1958. 192p. $3.00. 


Told in story form, this well written nature 
story is sure to hold the interest of the young 
reader, giving him accurate and authentic 
details of a beaver family’s life over a two- 
year period. The careful attention of the il- 
lustrator to detail add much to the value of 
the book as a nature study. Recommended. 


Lone, Laura. De Lesseps, Builder 
of Suez. Longmans, 1958. 154p. 
$2.75. 


An interesting book for younger readers 
about the struggle and intrigue leading to 
the development of the Suez Canal. 


MoLeworTH, Mary. Fairy Stories. 
Roy, 1958. 159p. $2.50. 


These delightful fantasies have been se- 
lected and edited by Roger S. Green, who 
has read all of Mrs. Moleworth’s one hun- 
dred and one books in making the selection. 
For intermediate grade reading, and all who 
delight in fairy tales. 


Moore, Patrick. Issac Newton. 
Putnam, 1958. 123p. $2.00. 


An interesting and factual biography. High 
school students already acquainted with 
science will appreciate better the contribu- 
tion of this great scientist. 


NeuratH, Marie. The Deep Sea. 
Sterling, 1958. 35p. $2.00. 


A factual book describing some of the 
strange creatures inhabiting the sea and their 
method of finding food. The simple text, ac- 
companied by clear illustrations, give the 
young child 7-9 an understanding of little 
known world. 


O’DonnELL, James E. Japanese 
Folk Tales. Carter, 1957. 92p. $5.00. 


The author has collected and interpreted 
for American children some of the favorite 
folk stories of the Japanese children with 
the hope that they will find the Japanese 
people and customs as charming as he did 
during his service with the army of occupa- 
tion during World War II. An outstandingly 
delightful book both in content and illustra- 
tions. Recommended for ages 6-8. 


Ociivie, EvizaBetH. The Fabulous 


Year. McGraw Hill, 1958. 233p. 
$3.00. 


Cass Phillips of Blueberry Summer by the 
same author continues her experiences in this 
book, capitalizing on her new figure and per- 
sonality gains to have a successful senior 
year marked by enough romance and other 
problems to keep teenage girls interested. 
Cass’s realizations of sane values should be 
guidance for the readers. 


PALLaDINo, Tony. Once There Was 
a General. Watt, 1958. unp. $1.50. 

A small picture book about the general 
who tried to be warlike but didn’t succeed, 
so he reduced his armed forces and then 
found that he had a field full of daisies in- 
stead. The symbolism will be more intri- 
guing to the adults than the children. 


PEARE, CATHERINE Owens. William 
Penn. Holt, 1958. 192p. $3.00. 

This well known author presents a bi- 
ography for adolescents based on a consid- 
erable amount of original research. The 
result is a balanced, straightforward study 


which should both edify and please its read- 
ers. 


PoHLMANN, LiLuian. Myrtle Abe- 
tin’s Song. Coward, 1958. 2118p. 
$3.00. 

Life in a California mining town in the 
1890's, as seen through the experiences of a 
nine-year-old girl. Pleasant reading for a 
middle elementary reader, made up of in- 
teresting problems of everyday life. 


PosELL, Etsa. The True Book of 
Deserts. Children’s Pr., 1958. 46p. 
$2.00. 


An introduction to the physical nature of 
deserts and to the plants, animals and peo- 
ple living in this dry region. An easy-to-read 
book for the young reader, ages 6-9. 


Ricumonp, Cecit Jane. Handbook 
for Dating. Westminster Pr., 1958. 
64p. $2.00. 

The Handbook for Dating is written in 
answer to actual letters from teenagers ask- 
ing about how to get started dating, going 
steady, problems with parents, and early 
marriages. The questions are sincere and 
natural and are answered honestly with a 
recognition of the need to understand our- 
self and a concern for others. 
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Ross, EuLatie (STEINMETS). The 
Buried Treasure, and Other Picture 
Tales. Lippincott, 1958. 187p. $3.00. 


Favorite fables and folk tales from other 
lands, selected by a well-known librarian 
from the Picture Tales series. Children of 
today, as have past generations of children, 
continue to find these tales a source of never 
ending pleasure. Especially recommended for 
reading aloud or story telling to ages 6-10. 


Steiner, Mrs. CuHarLotte. My 
Bunny Feels Soft. Knopf, 1958. unp. 
$2.75. 

A picture book in which the author drama- 
tized the meaning of “touch” words for the 
young child by means. of delightful simple 
rhymes. Such words as soft, hard, cold, hot, 
wet, smooth, sticky, and others will have a 
new meaning to the small child just begin- 
ning his introduction to words. Of value to 
both parents and kindergarten teachers. Ages 
3-6. 


STEVER. Mrs. DorotHy VoorHIEs. 
The Freight Yard. Leibel, 1958. 31p. 
$2.00. 


This is a good example of economic ma- 
terial for young readers. In clear language 
and excellent illustration the freight yard is 
amply described. A useful volume for the 
library of the primary school. 


Stuart, DorotHy MARGARET. Lon- 
don Through the Ages. Dutton, 1958. 
230p. $3.50. 

The story of London and its people from 
its beginning in Celtic times to the end of 
World War II is based on old manuscripts, 
prints, portraits, and other original sources. 
The study covers such a wide range of his- 
tory that the treatment is necessarily sketchy. 
To the teen-age student who has little back- 
ground of English history, this book will not 
be too meaningful. The book also suffers 
from a lack of index. 


Uncerer, Toni. The Mellops Strike 
Oil. Harper, 1958. 32p. $2.00. 

After a series of mishaps, the Mellops, a 
family of French Pigs, decide that oil drilling 
is not too successful when done by amateurs. 
Pre-school children find the adventures of 
this unusual family very amazing. 
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VAUGHAN-JACKSON, GENEVIEVE. An- 
imals and Men in Armor. Hastings 
House, 1958. 88p. $3.75. 


The greater part of this book deals with 
animals which, from prehistoric times to the 
present day have developed armor as a means 
of protection from enemies. Medieval man’s 
use of armor is briefly compared to the ani- 
mal’s natural armor. The subject matter is 
interesting, the illustrations are good. Lack 
of index is somewhat of a drawback to a 
study of this kind. 


Vitters, ALAN Joun. The New 
Mayflower. Scribner, 1958. 48p. 
$2.95. 


An account of Mayflower II from its con- 
struction to its voyage across the Atlantic. 
Youngsters, particularly, will enjoy the pic- 
ture and the accounts along with the colo- 
nial history lessons. 


Voicut, Vircinta Frances. Mys- 
tery at Deer Hill. Funk, 1958. 183p. 
$2.95. 

A fascinating story of a young girl who 
spent the summer with her old maid aunt. 
This adventure turned out to be most thrill- 
ing. There is even a touch of romance when 
her “old maid” aunt and the author-owner 
of the nearby property fall in love and are 
married. Should be greatly enjoyed by teen- 
age girls. 


WeL_tman, Manry Wane. The 
Ghost Battalion: A Story of the Iron 
Scouts. Washburn, 1958. 173p. $2.75. 


Clay Buckner was an Iron Scout with Jeb 
Stuart’s cavalry. His spying leads him into 
adventure and romance, surely to the enjoy- 
ment of the young readers of this book. The 
story is written well. 


Wiixiz, Katuarine E. George 
Rogers Clark: Boy of the Old North- 
west. Merrill, 1958. 192p. $1.95. 


An addition to the childhood of Famous 
Americans series, this little book for young 
readers is a pleasing low-pitched narrative 
of childhood in 18th century Virginia. Ex- 
cellent juvenile interest, little historical rele- 
vance. 
































WituiamMs, GWENEIRA MAUREEN. 
Timid Timothy. Scott, 1958. unp. 
$2.50. 


A re-issue of a popular read-aloud story 
for young children. Timid Timothy learns 
that there is a trick to being brave. 


Education and Psychology 


Batspon, Joun Percy, AND DAERE, 
Vipran. Oxford Life. Essential Bks., 
1958. 279p. $4.00. 


Oxford Life is a delightful account of the 
experiences of a new student of Oxford. The 
author takes a new student through all the 
experiences that the new student faces. One 
wonders if this sort of an autobiography for 
the story is written in a very personal man- 
ner. The language, supposedly is the lan- 
guage of Oxford. It is sharp contrast to the 
more forceful language of our American 
college. The social and physical life is not 
as robust as that lived on our campuses. At 
any rate the book gives us a good insight 
into the life of one of the oldest and most 
renowned universities in the western world. 
Any student of higher education will enjoy 
this book. 


Beats, RatpH L. anp Norman D. 
Humpurey. Frontier to Learning. 
Minn. Pr., 1957. 148p. $3.25. 


No Frontier to Learning is a study of the 
Mexican student in the institutions of higher 
learning in the United States. There is an 
analysis of the students from Mexico. The 
authors then proceed to study the social 
ideological and cultural changes that appear 
to take place in the Mexican students as a 
result of their period of study in the United 
States. Then there are recommendations for 
improvement in the exchange program. 


EpucaTIONAL Po.icies COMMISSION. 
Higher Education in a Decade of De- 
cision. The Commission, 1957. 152p. 
$1.50, pap. 


A high-level, straight forward discourse on 
problems of American higher education: 
Who will go to college? Who will teach? 
How to finance? These and other questions 
are presented. 

RANDOLPH. 


FARNSWORTH, PAUL 


The Social Psychology of Music. Dry- 
den, 1958. 304p. $4.50. 


Though it favors its expressed bias, this 
book still presents a comprehensive survey of 
the ideas and experiments in this field. The 
extensive bibliographies for each topic are 
invaluable. The language is as general and 
readable as such a subject could allow with- 
out sacrificing clarity. A glossary of terms 
included. 


GrISwoLp, ALBERT WHITNEY. In 
the University Tradition. Yale U. Pr., 
1957. 16lp. $3.00. 


This is a series of essays on problems of 
University Administration, The author is 
President A. Whitney Griswold of Yale Uni- 
versity. He treats such problems as academic 
freedom, budgets, athletes, the college curri- 
cula and other similar problems. President 
Griswold employs unusual frankness and 
simple and direct language in discussing 
these topics. Such simplicity and directness 
indicates that he understands the issues 
under discussion. 


Hitt, Henry H. Changing the Op- 
tions in American Education. Mac- 
millan, 1958. 122p. $2.50. Kappa 
Delta Pi Lecture series. 


This is the thirteenth in the Kappa Delta 
Pi series. In it, Dr. Hill has chosen three 
important options which Americans must 
exercise. The three questions which must be 
answered are: (1) What financial relation- 
ship must exist between public state-support- 
ed education and privates and parochial 
education? (2) What answer is to be given 
to racial segregation in the public schools? 
(3) Shall equality of opportunity in higher 
education be given a broader base? This is 
a concise discussion, factual, statistical and 
analytical in which the author clearly points 
out he is a moderate. His is a reasonable 
argument, characterized by toleration and 
breath of view. His discussion will contribute 
to sound thinking on a trio of urgent prob- 
lems. 


Martinson, RutH A. AND SMAL- 
LENBURG, H. W. Guidance in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. Prentice-Hall, 1958. 
322p. $4.95. 

Elementary school guidance is described 


as an organized program of activities that is 
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concerned with the social and emotional 
well-being of children. Guidance workers 
who adopt this viewpoint will have to re- 
ceive more and differentially oriented train- 
ing from the usual H. S. Vocational 
Counselor. The book is a little thin in the 
areas of definition, approach, and theory and 
heavy with methods and materials, especial- 
ly charts and records. 


Health and Physical Education 


Scott, Harry A. AND WESTEMPER, 
R. P. From Program to Facilities in 
Physical Education. Harper, 1958. 
438p. $6.50. 


An analysis of the program of physical 
education, together with its purposes and 
requirements, so that administrators, archi- 
tects and all concerned with planning will 
be aided in designing and constructing the 
best possible physical facilities to fit the 
modern program in physical education. 


Literature 


AsHE, Georrrey. King Arthur’s 
Avalon: The Story of Glastonbury. 
Dutton, 1958. 384p. $5.00. 


A lively scholarly examination of all the 
documents, legends and literature that seem 
to indicate a continuous history of Glaston- 
bury back to pre-Celtic days. The author's 
enthusiasm makes him incline toward some- 
what dubious proofs, but also adds to the 
fascination of his subject. 


FrocHock, WILBUR MERRILL. The 
Novel of Violence in America. South. 
Meth. Univ., 1957. 238p. $4.50. 


This second edition of an admirable criti- 
cal survey of American fiction since 1920 is 
expanded to include analyses of the work of 
Robert Penn Warren and James Agee as well 
as discussion of popular paperback novels. 
The earlier essays deal informatively and 
judiciously with Dos Passos, Wolfe, Farrell, 
Cain, Falkner, Caldwell, Steinbeck, and Hem- 
ingway. 


LancasTeR, Bruce. Night March. 
Little, 1958. 341lp. $4.50. 


Kirk Stedman and Jake Pitler, two fiction- 
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al Union cavalry captains, were captured 
near Richmond, and sent to Libby Prison. 
Upon their escape they marched through 
Confederate territory to Tennessee in time 
to fight Hood before Nashville. The novel 
is sure to delight Civil War fanciers, being 
brimfull of battle scenes, derring-do, and 
romance. 


Pinto, VivIAN DE Sota. The Divine 
Vision. Essential Bks., 1957. 210p. 
$4.50. 


Nine Essays on Blake—two dealing with 
his early lyrics, one on “Blake and Milton,” 
and two on Blake’s major epics. One on 
Blake and Hindu creation myths, three on 
Blake as a pictorial artist, written by schol- 
ars from three continents for the Blake bi- 
centenary. Each essay is a signal contribution 
to a clearer and ampler appreciation of 
Blake. And the text itself is to be praised. 


ScHNEIDER, Ben Ross, Jr. Words- 
worth’s Cambridge Education. Cam- 
bridge, 1958. 298p. $6.00. 


We learn from this study a great deal 
about English university life in general as 
well as about Wordsworth’s particular ex- 
perience. This is a badly needed investiga- 
tion that throws light on much of the poet’s 
prelude. The writing is clear and under- 
standing. 


SEDURO, VLADIMIR. Dostoyevski in 
Russion Literary Criticism, 1846- 
1946. Columbia Univ., 1957. 412p. 
$7.50. 


At once an historical survey and a case 
study of the effects of Communist doctrine 
on Russian critics. This book is a splendid 
achievement. Though it is detailed and 
fully documented, it is very readable. Among 
other things, it shows clearly that “Dostoyer- 
shi’s” philosophy and Soviet ideology are 
fundamentally incompatible. 


Van Dore, Mark. Don Quixote’s 
Profession. Col. Univ. Pr., 1958. 99p. 
$2.50. 


Three lectures at Emory University in 
which a great interpreter of literature treats 
of a great interpreter of life in terms of one 
of the greatest of literary portrayals—Don 
Quixote. The reader is pleased and per- 
suaded that Dr. Van Doren has truly sought 
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“to make the most that can be made” of 
Quixote’s madness, “if mad he was,” and he 
is comforted to see the noble fellow so well 
and defended. 


Music 


BERGER, KENNETH WALTER. The 
March King and His Band. Exposi- 
tion, 1957. 95p. $3.00. 


Mr. Berger renders a great service with 
this little book if only insofar as he succeeds 
in dispelling some of the mythology which 
has surrounded and obscured Sousa’s life. 
The reader will find besides an enjoyable 
narrative, appendices containing a list of all 
of Sousa’s works, a roster of his band person- 
nel and a guide to records of his music. 


Cooper, GrosvENoR. Learning to 
Listen. Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1957. 
167p. $3.75. 


Despite the fact that there are already a 
myriad of books of this nature, the present 
volume is a significant one. In proportion 
to the amount of material contained within 
the covers, the cost is negligible. A valuable 
addition to the fundamental materials of the 
Humanities course. 


Ditter, ANGELA. The Splendor of 
Music. Schirmer, 1957. 214p. $4.75. 


Miss Diller’s book is sensitive and reasona- 
ble when dealing with aspects of piano and 
technique. However she tends to be a bit 
unrealistic (though, by no means, uncompro- 
mising) when it comes to problems of pro- 
gramming material. 


Jacogs, RutH (KREHBIEL). The 
Children’s Choir. Augustana, 1958. 
3llp. $4.95. 


This is almost an encyclopedia covering all 
phases of work with children’s choir. Pres- 
entation is somewhat rambling, but so many 
programs, suggestions, and ideas are here 
that it should be available to every director 
of church music. 


KapLan, Max. Music in Recreation: 
Social Foundation and Practices. 
Stipes, 1955. 230p. $3.90. 

Mr. Kaplan’s book takes its place as one 


of the only examples of its kind, dealing as 
it does with various types of physical activi- 


ties, and the alignment with art that can be 
brought through the medium of music. A 
notable endeavor from the pen of one of our 
foremost socio-anthropologists. 


MELLERS, WitFrIp Howarp. The 
Sonata Principle (from c. 1750). Es- 
sential Bks., 1957. 237p. $7.00. Man 


and His Music Series. 


MELLeRS, WitFrip Howarp. Ro- 
manticism and the 20th Century. Es- 
sential, 1957. 236p. $7.00. 


Mr. Meller’s two books are the last in a 
series of four intended as a detailed history 
of music. They present a fascination thesis 
in that they attempt to relate directly the 
rise and fall of specific musica] materials 
and forms to specific philosophical ideas, 
social conditions, and national characteris- 
tics. Of interest to all music students, 
though the approach is technical. 


MENDEL, ARTHUR AND OTHERS. 
Some Aspects of Musicology; 3 essays. 
Liberal Arts Pr., 1957. 88p. $1.25. 


The three essays contained in this book 
are first rate. There is a pleasing variety in 
the subject matter and the type of scholar- 
ship that has gone into the production of 
these gems should draw a measure of appre- 
ciation from non-musicologists as well. 


New Oxford History of Music; Vol. 
1, Ancient and Oriental Music. Oxford, 
1957. 530p. $9.50. 


Dr. Wellesz’s book will be a valuable sup- 
plement to the already famous work by Curt 
Sach on the development of music in antiq- 
uity. It is devoutly to be hoped that the 
forthcoming volumes of this series maintain 
the standard of scholarship set by Dr. Wel- 
lesz and Don Anselm Hughes (in Vol. 2, al- 
ready released). 


Reesr, Gustave. Fourscore Clas- 
sics of Music Literature. Liberal Arts 
Pr., 1957. 9lp. $1.25. 


Beginning with the Harmonika of Ptole- 
my, Dr. Reese provides thumbnail descrip- 
tions of all the major musical treatises down 
to the Neue Harmonielehre by the quarter- 
tone composer, Alois Haba. Each little essay 
is followed by a short statement of source 
and a listing of prints whenever available. 
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Pirro, Anpre. J. S. Bach, tr. by 
Mervyn. Crown, 1957. 269p. $3.50. 


This is a fine biography of J. S. Bach. 
The book offers some rare insights into many 
of the composer’s works although they are 
superficial in places. The catalogue of works 
and the discography will be of special in- 
terest to anyone studying the works of J. S. 
Bach. 


Utricu, Homer. Music: A Design 
for Listening. Harcourt, 1957. 438p. 
$5.00. 


Not many books of this type have ap- 
peared on the market which combine, to 
such a satisfactory degree, a wealth of detail 
and a critical insight within a slight space. 
There are copious musical examples, several 
valuable appendices and a fairly representa- 
tive biography. The format is superb. Mr. 
Ulrich is to be congratulated for the skill 
with which he fashioned this design for 
listening. 


WeERNECKE, HERBERT HENRY. 
Christmas Songs and Their Stories. 
Westminster, 1957. 128p. $2.50. 


Here is a fine little volume with a wealth 
of interesting information for those who have 
often wondered how some of our Christmas 
Carols were derived. All of the familiar tunes 
are treated and data has been provided for 
a considerable number of rarer pieces. Food 
reading for the musician and layman alike. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Fuint, CHARLES WESLEY. Charles 
Wesley and His Colleagues. Public Af- 
fairs Pr., 1957. 221p. $3.75. 

Charles Wesley and His Friends is largely 
a biography of Charles and John Wesley. 
The volume proved disappointing. It is not 
well written and it seems to lessen the sta- 
ture of the Wesleys. The Wesleys are por- 
trayed as ordinary circuit riding preachers 
who are very much concerned with their own 
love lives and they act as small time preach- 
ers rather than world leaders. Maybe others 
will get more from the book than I did. I 
hope so. 


FuLLeR, EpMuND, ED. The Christian 
Idea of Education. Yale, 1957. 265p. 
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$4.00. 

The Christian Idea of Education is nine 
lectures on the role of religion in education. 
The lectures were prepared by such re- 
nowned men as Dr. William G. Pollard, E. 
Harris Harbison, Alan Paton, Massey H. 
Shepard, Jr., John Courtney Murray, Jacques 
Maritain. Georges Florovsky and Reinhold 
Niebunr, and Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. This is 
a remarkable book. It is militantly optimis- 
tic about a forthcoming Renaissance which 
will be brought about because of the re-dis- 
covery of Religion in the life of the world 
during the twentieth century. 


Reference 


EncuiisH, Horace BIDWELL AND A. 
C. A Comprehensive Dictionary of 
Psychological and _ Psychoanalytical 
Terms. Longmans, 1957. 594p. $8.00. 


Because advances have been made in the 
psychological sciences in recent years, new 
terms have come into use which achieve 
more exact shades of meaning. This dic- 
tionary, then, serves as a guide to the mean- 
ing of terms in the psychological sciences. 


Science and Mathematics 


ApLer, Irvinc. Man Made Moons. 
Day, 1958. 123p. $2.95. 


A helpful story of man-made satallites, the 
reasons they work, and their potential values. 
Recommended for interested children in the 
intermediate grades. 


BLoucH, GLENN O. Young People’s 
Book of Science. McGraw Hill, 1958. 
446p. $4.50. 


An anthology of unusual merit dealing 
with the entire range of science—animal life, 
weather, atoms, space, the sea, and electron. 
Teachers and students alike will enjoy it. 
Recommended for elementary teachers and 
secondary school libraries. 


Boy's Book of Radio, Television, 
and Radar, new and rev. ed. Roy, 
1957. 143p. $3.00. 

This book will interest and extend the 


range of information of high school stu- 
dents. They will find illustrations and care- 























fully written text. Boys will come to have a 
respect for British technology and writing 
style as they read. 


Carin, Martin. Countdown for 
Tomorrow. Dutton, 1958. 288p. 
$4.95. 

Interestingly told background material 


dealing with the development of incontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles. Provides helpful edi- 
torial comment on inter-service rivalry in the 
government defense establishment for high 
school students. 


Darsy, Gene. What Is a Frog? 
Beckly-Cardy, 1957. 48p. $1.60. 

Elementary teachers will find this book 
very good for teaching science. The illustra- 


tions define the text quite well. A good pur- 
chase. 


Gatty, Haroitp. Nature Is Your 
Guide. Dutton, 1958. 287p. $4.95. 
Nature’s directional signs for adventurers 


is the subject matter of this carefully written 
book. It will appeal to nature lovers. 


Mann, Martin. Peacetime Uses of 
Atomic Energy. Crowell, 1957. 175p. 
$4.50. 


Excellent book on an important subject. 
Written for the general interest reader, 
Mann’s book has a place in the secondary 
school and public library. 


Moore, Patrick ALFRED. The 
Earth, Our Home. Abelard-Schuman, 
1957. 143p. $2.50. 


Short, interesting account of the different 
stages in the physical history of the earth. 


Will appeal to young people who are in- 
terested in geology. 


Rosen, Sipney. Galileo and the 
Magic Numbers. Little, Brown, 1958. 
212p. $3.50. 


An excellent young people’s biography of 
Galileo. Written in simple conversational 
form, this book captures the spirit of the 
man and his times. Recommended for 
school and college library purchases. 


Ross, FRANK Xavier. The World 


Engineering. Lothrop, 1958. 186p. 
$3.00. 


Teenagers interested in choosing engineer- 
ing careers will find this book interesting. 
Noteworthy is the author’s description of the 
several engineering fields by citing in some 
detail representative accomplishments. 


SCHRODINGER, ERWIN. Science 
Theory and Man. Dover, 1957. 223p. 
$1.35. 


A paperback reprint of nine essays on the 
general topic of scientific theory and man’s 
personal philosophy. Interesting for the ma- 
ture reader. 


Science in Progress, 10th series. 
Yale Univ. Pr., 1957. 253p. $6.50. 

This reviewer is particularly impressed by 
Sear’s paper on conservation, Mazia on cell 
growth, and Glover and O’Neill on heart 


surgery. A worthy addition to a highly re- 
garded series. 


Social Studies 


BaiLey, BERNADINE. Picture Story 
of Arizona, Arkansas, Maine, Utah (4 
books). Whitman, 1957. unp. $1.50. 

Picture books of history and geography of 
various states. Will appeal to children of 
lower and middle elementary grades. 


BLANCHARD, ELIZABETH Amis CAM- 
ERON AND WELLMAN, M. W. The Life 
and Times of Sir Archie. U. of N. C. 
Pr., 1958. 232p. $5.00. 


Far from being merely the life story of 
the ante-bellum South’s most famous horse, 
this volume presents a delightful picture of 
North Carolina society in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century. Though the text 
is undocumented, the account is based on 
careful research, and for each chapter there 
is a brief essay on the sources of information. 
It will afford enjoyment to the general read- 
er and to the lover of fine horses, while add- 


ing to our store of information about the 
Old South. 


CunuirF, Marcus. George Wash- 
ington: Man and Monument. Little, 
Brown, 1958. 234p. $4.00. 


Every student of Washington puzzles over 
the elements of personal greatness that ac- 
counts for the greatness of the man. This 
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attractive volume tackles the problem head- 
on. The author succeeds no more than his 
predecessors, but the attempt is pleasing 
and worthwhile. 


Davip, Henry. The History of the 
Haymarket Affair. Russell & Russell, 
1958 2nd ed. 579p. $6.75. 


Considerably more than the account of a 
single episode occurring on the night of 
May 4, 1886, this volume is actually a study 
of a number of facets in late nineteenth 
century U. S. labor history. The second edi- 
tion carries a lengthy new preface but the 
account is essentially unchanged. 


Davis, Fanny (ELLswortH). Get- 
ting to Know the Turkey. Coward, 
McCann, 1957. 64p. $2.50. 


History, geography and customs of Turkey 
for young readers. 


Day, Dee. Getting to Know Spain. 
Coward, McCann, 1957. 64p. $2.50. 

Description of land, people and customs 
of the fifteen regions of Spain. Of interest 
to young readers. 


GEWEHR, WESLEY MarsH. Ameri- 
can Civilization. McGraw, 1957. 587p. 
$6.75. 


Another college text designed to treat 
American development as a whole, this one 
was produced by members of the history de- 
partment of the University of Maryland. The 
volume benefits from the author’s familiarity 
with recent scholarship; it is hampered by 
excessively small print. 


Jounson, R. Park. Middle East 
Pilgrimmage. Friendship, 1958. 164p. 
$2.95. 


Middle East Pilgrimage is a scholarly 
analysis of the many movements and cross 
currents flowing through the Middle East. 
The Arab nationalism movement is every- 
where observable in the Middle East. The 
author examines such factors as the presence 
of the republic of Israel, the entire Islamic 
world, conflict of Christianity and Islam and 
of Israel and Islam. Western civilization also 
is having a great effect on the peoples of 
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the Middle East. The development of oil 
resources and other indications of Western 
industries are of vital concern to the Arab 
peoples. Israel is in reality an outpost of 
Western civilization in the East and thus is 
revolutionary in nature. All of these factors 
point to the fact that the Arabs are on the 
move and nobody knows in which direction 
or how far. 


KEENY, SPURGEON MILTON. 
the World’s Children. 
Press, 1957. 254p. $3.50. 

Lengthy journal of UNICEF workers in 
Asia. Useful as a source of information on 


specific areas in which work through 
UNICEF is being carried. 


Half 


Association 


Lanp, Myrick AND BARBARA LAND. 
Jungle Oil. Coward, 1957. 96p. $1.95. 


Sketchy accounts of early settlement in 
Venezuela, development of petroleum indus- 
try, Venezuelan iron-mining, and Venezuelan 
prosperity. 


Leacu, Doucias Epwarp. Flintlock 
and Tomahawk. Macmillian, 1958. 
304p. $6.00. 


A first rate monographic study of a 17th 
century Indian War. The author’s clarity of 
presentation makes the book a pleasure to 
read; his handling of the topic makes the 
study important to anyone who is interested 
in early colonial development. 


Lee, Witt1Mm  Srorrs. The 
Strength to Move a Mountain. Put- 
nam, 1958. 318p. $5.00. 


A new study of the digging of the Panama 
Canal. The actual construction is covered 
in detail including attention to many of the 
human problems. Certain of the more mod- 
ern issues relating to the Canal are also con- 
sidered. A useful volume. 


Morcan, Epmunp S. The Puritan 
Dilemma, The story of John Win- 
throp. Little, Brown, 1958. 244p. 
$3.50. 


Another of the volumes in the Library of 
American Biography Series. The Puritan 
here is in friendly but scholarly hands. The 
account maintains the generally high quality 
which characterizes its companions in the 
series. 
































MuLLerR, HERBERT JosePH. The 


Loom of History. Harper, 1958. 433p. 
$7.50. 


Professor Muller, using the history of cities 
of Asia Minor as the basis, reflects upon 
human history. This history, he believes, 
makes clear the value of rational inquiry in 
man’s life. Professor Muller effectively punc- 
tures the pessimistic mysticism which has be- 
come so fashionable. A thoughtful book 
which repays attentive reading. 


NoEL-BAKER, FRANCIS. 
Macmillan, 1957. 88p. $1.50. 
Lands and Peoples series. 

Brief and interestingly written account of 


Greek geography and historical background. 


Useful as supplementary reading in world 
geography. 


O’DELL, ANDREW CHARLES. The 
Scandinavian W orld. Longmans, 1957. 
549p. $9.00. 


Combines topical and regional studies of 
the geography of Scandinavia. Many useful 
illustrations. Of interest mainly to the ad- 
vanced student of European geography. 


Greece. 


Ross Wituiamson, Hucu. The Day 
They Killed the King. Macmillan, 
1957. 208p. $3.75. 


A fascinating book which tells you about 
all you want to know about the execution 


of Charles I of England. Written for general 
readers. 


ROTENSTREICH, NATHAN. 
the Past and Present. 
329p. $5.00. 

Essentially an essay on history and histori- 
cal method. The author deals, in turn, with 
problems of objectivity, historical time, the 
relationship of history and social science, 
and causality and laws. Of special useful- 
ness to students of historiography. 


Sanpoz, Mart. The Cattlemen. 
Hastings, 1958. 527p. $6.50. 


The story of cattle and ranchers in Ameri- 


Between 
Yale, 1958. 


ca from the Rio Grande to the Dakotas and 
Montana. The account begins with the first 
plains cattle but concentrates on the cattle 
kingdom of the latter nineteenth century. A 
volume in the American Procession series. 


Saye, ALBERT B. AND OTHERS. The 
Principle of American Government. 


Prentice, 1958. 471p. $5.95. 


An unusually brief college text, distin- 
guished by excellent organization and suc- 
cinct presentation. No doubt through lack 
of space, treatments are missing by inter- 
governmental relations and the tremendously 
important area of government and its impact 
on the economy. 


STEFANSSON, EveLyNn. Here Is the 
Far North. Scribner’s, 1957. 154p. 
$3.50. 


Brief, popular description of north polar 
lands with particular attention to Greenland, 
Iceland, and the Soviet sector. 


TANNENBAUM, BEULAH, AND STILL- 
MAN, Myra. Understanding Maps. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 144p. $2.75. 

Attempts, not altogether successful, to 


present various cartographic concepts in a 
simple way. 


Wuire, Ann Terry. All About the 
Great Rivers of the World. Random 
House, 1957. 150p. $1.95. 


Report on the Nile, Amazon, Yangtze, 
Volga, and Mississippi. Vivid description of 
the rivers and interesting accounts of life 
along them. Will appeal to upper elementary 
and high school students. 


Wuire, Leonarp D. AND SCHNEID- 
ER, JEAN. The Republican Era: 
1869-1901. Macmillan, 1958. 406p. 
$6.00. 


The fourth volume in the author’s well- 
known studies in American administrative 
history. The internal organization is princi- 
pally by the Departments, but there is at- 
tention to legislative-executive struggles and 
to problems of personnel and public ethics. 
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ATTENTION! —— 
» High School Seniors! 


$200 ° $300 FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
lor 1959 - 1960 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


A chance to prepare yourself for a great profession—teaching or related 
fields. Freshmen at Peabody take regular academic work and in addition may 
enroll in classes leading to such specialized fields as business education, music, 
art, recreation and physical education, nursing education, and home economics. 
A friendly campus and the cultural advantages of Nashville and the University 
Center are offered all students. 


Who I Eligible? 


Graduates of standard high schools 


Preference in awards will be given to those students who are planning to 
prepare themselves for a career in educational work. 


$200 awarded to freshmen who are day students 
$300 awarded to freshmen who will live on the campus 


How to rtfeply 


Students may apply directly or be nominated by their principal and 
teachers. An application form will be sent upon request. Application should 
be made as early as possible. 


For application forms and other information write 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SERVICES 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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FROM MACMILLAN 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


by Robert M. W. Travers, University of Utah 


Emphasizing the role of theory in the development of research and 
in educational planning, this new book provides educational research 
workers with basic information and gives prospective teachers an 
understanding of the aims and methods of educational research. In- 
cluded is a detailed demonstration of the planning and execution of 
a research project. In a critical comment a professor of educational 
psychology wrote: “It contains so many worthwhile and stimulating 
notions and suggestions of late birth that it seems to antiquate most 
rival books . . . it could easily become the best known and most 


used text in the field.” 
Published November 1958 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, Third Edition 


by Harry J. Baker, Divisional Director, Psychological Clinic, Detroit 
Public Schools; Cooperative Faculty, College of Education, Wayne 
State University 


One of the outstanding works in its field, this book is designed to 
acquaint teachers, school administrators, and other personnel workers 
with the nature and needs of exceptional children. The new edition 
features a different arrangement of mental hygiene topics and many 
cross references between various chapters to promote a better under- 
standing of the entire child. Greater emphasis is placed on: the “team” 
approach in dealing with exceptional children; neurological disorders, 
brain injuries, and allied conditions; and mental hygiene techniques. 


Coming March 1959 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CHILD STUDY, Fourth Edition 


by Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Combining theory and practical application, this book retains the 
basic developmental approach of the previous edition. A new chapter 
on “Influences on Child Development” has been added. There is more 
emphasis on: developmental tasks, the complexity of the learning 
process, the influence of interpersonal relations, and the importance 
of the child’s understanding of his behavior. 

Coming March 1959 


The Macmillan €. 
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TEACHING LANGUAGE ARTS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
ETHEL L. HATCHETT, Hardin-Simmons University 








DONALD H. HUGHES, 


A FUNCTIONAL-CREATIVE APPROACH to 
the teaching of language arts. This 
textbook covers speaking, listening, 
reading, writing, spelling, and pen- 
manship—showing how a child’s com- 
municative powers are best improved 
by encouraging his attempts to create 
with language in his everyday experi- 
ence, both in the classroom and out. 


TEACHING CHILDREN to READ—Second Edition 


Northwestern University 


Practical suggestions and materials 
guide the teacher in adapting this ap- 
proach to classroom practice. Book 
covers integration of language arts 
into the curriculum. “Practical, easy 
to follow, and basic. Should be useful 
to the student, and a handy reference 
in later years.”’—Stanley Stahl, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 30 ills.. 426 pp. 


LILLIAN GRAY, San Jose State College 
DORA REESE, Eastern Montana College of Education 


BASED ON UP-TO-DATE RESEARCH, this 
extremely popular book focuses on 
development of the individual child. 
Stresses improved lesson plans for ef- 
fectively teaching basic reading in all 
grades. Shows how to appraise read- 
ing growth; how to treat the special 


PRINCIPLES and PROCEDURES of CURRICULUM 


IMPROVEMENT 
VERNON E ANDERSON, University of Maryland 


| 
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THIS COMPREHENSIVE BOOK treats all 
aspects of curriculum construction and 
improvement, with illustrations from 
elementary, secondary, and college 
levels. Evidence from research in 
child and adolescent psychology, social 
psychology, learning theory, anthro- 
pology, and sociology is applied to cur- 
riculum building. Special attention is 


CURRICULUM for ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


problems of teaching word recogni- 
tion and meaning, comprehension, in- 
terpretation, and critical reading. “Not 
only gives complete coverage to the 
field but is extremely practical.”’—A. S. 
Artley, University of Missouri. 

19 ills.. 475 pp. 


given to the practical procedures and 
human relationships involved in put- 
ting through curriculum change. “Dr. 
Anderson has presented in a most con- 
vincing, realistic, and interesting man- 
ner the basic principles of curriculum 
im provement.”’—Russell |. Hammond, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 468 pp. 


BEATRICE DAVIS HURLEY, New York University 


HELPING TO NARROW THE GAP be- 
tween educational theory and present 
practices of the elementary school cur- 
riculum, this book sets forth the prin- 
ciples underlying current educational 
programs; describes the historical de- 
velopment of the elementary school 
curriculum. Chapters analyze in detail 
each content area of the curriculum, 
showing its contribution to child de- 


velopment, outlining effective teaching 
procedures, indicating sources of con- 
tent enrichment, and _ suggesting 
methods of evaluating growth. Book 
appraises modern trends in role of 
elementary education. “A clear, con- 
cise statement of the philosophy and 
practice of the modern elementary 
school.”’—J. A. Rorer, University of West 
Virginio. 31 ills., 402 pp. 
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